EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

'  JANUARY,  igoi 

;  - 

I 

SHOULD  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 
DIFFER  FROM  THAT  OF  MEN?" 

A  subject  like  this  fairly  bristles  with  possibilities  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  To  get  a  firm  grip  of  it  we  must  resolutely 
turn  our  minds  from  all  side  issues  and  endeavor  to  put 
^  the  question  in  so  precise  a  form  as  to  make  sure  that  we 
at  least  mean  the  same  thing.  Stripped  of  its  non-essen¬ 
tials  we  shall  find  that  the  real  question  at  issue  has  very 
seldom  been  seriously  argued.  Not,  of  course,  because  of 
\  its  unimportance — it  is  all-important — but  because  its  ap- 
I  proaches  are  set  round  about  with  our  dearest  prejudices, 
I  especially  if  we  are  men.  Logical  pitfalls  lie  on  all  sides  or 

I  us;  controversies  past  and  present  darken  the  air;  our  path 

leads  us  thru  hard-w'on  battlefields.  If  we  are  women,  our 
almost  irresistible  impulse  is  to  slay  again  the  slain;  if  we  are 
‘  men,  the  graves  of  our  dead  comrades  provoke  an  equally 

k  irresistible  desire  to  send  a  scattering  volley  into  some  weak 

;  side-encampment  of  the  enemy  instead  of  lining  up  squarely 
for  the  last  logical  trial  of  arms.  I  have  contrasted  men  and 
^  women  advisedly,  because  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  most  educated  men  and  women  are  to  be 
!.  found  in  opposite  sides  of  the  camp.  If  it  were  possible  to 
discuss  it  dispassionately,  I  believe  men  and  women  could 
f  reach  substantial  agreement. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
it  November  30,  1900. 
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I  will  try,  first  of  all,  to  state  the  subject  of  discussion  so 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  our  misunderstanding  each 
other  in  regard  to  it;  next,  I  will  make  an  attempt  to  clear 
the  way  of  prejudices  and  prejudgments  that  have  really  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  do  with  the  argument;  and  finally,  I  will  address 
myself  to  the  argument  itself.  Higher  education  means  gen¬ 
erally  any  education  above  the  high-school  grade;  that  is, 
the  education  given  in  the  technical  and  professional  school 
as  well  as  in  the  college. 

In  regard  to  technical  and  professional  education  there 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  little,  if  any,  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  and  I  shall  therefore  begin  with  that.  We  may  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  for  a  college  course  to  pre¬ 
cede,  and  be  presupposed  in,  the  course  of  a  technical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  school,  but  we  cannot  think  that  men  students  of 
law  or  medicine  or  architecture,  for  example,  should  be  col¬ 
lege-bred,  while  women  students  of  law,  medicine,  or  archi¬ 
tecture  should  not.  Personally  I  am  confident  that  in  ten 
years’  time  after  graduation,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  and 
architects,  whether  men  or  women,  whose  parents  have  been 
able  to  send  them  to  college,  will  be  found  to  have  outstripped 
their  non-college-bred  competitors  both  in  reputation  and  in 
income.  But,  however  we  decide  this  matter,  it  must  be 
decided  in  the  same  way  for  men  and  women.  Sex  cannot  ^ 
affect  the  question  of  the  best  preliminary  preparation  for 
professional  and  technical  study. 

So  also  with  professional  and  technical  courses  themselves. 
Once  granted  that  women  are  to  compete  with  men  for  self- 
support  as  physicians  or  lawyers,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
does  not  now  concern  us,  being  merely  one  of  the  many  side 
issues  that  have  in  the  past  so  obscured  our  judgment  of  the 
main  argument;  indeed,  if  women  are  not  to  compete  there 
will  be,  of  course,  no  women  in  medical  schools  and  law 
schools  and  no  reason  for  argument  at  all — the  question  is 
simply,  what  is  the  best  attainable  training  for  the  physician 
or  the  lawyer,  man  or  woman?  There  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever  or  phthisis  can  be  success¬ 
fully  treated  by  a  woman  physician  in  one  way  and  by  a  man 
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physician  in  another  way.  There  is  indeed  every  reason  to 
believe  that  unless  treated  in  the  best  way  the  patient  may 
die,  the  sex  of  the  doctor  affecting  the  result  less  even  than 
the  sex  of  the  patient.  The  question  needs  only  to  be  put 
for  us  to  feel  irrevocably  sure  that  there  is  no  special  woman’s 
way  of  dealing  with  disease.  And  so  in  law,  in  architecture, 
in  electricity,  in  bridge-building,  in  all  mechanic  arts  and 
technical  sciences,  our  effort  must  be  for  the  most  scientific 
instruction,  the  broadest  basis  of  training  that  will  enable  men 
and  women  students  to  attain  the  highest  possible  proficiency 
in  their  chosen  profession.  Given  two  bridge-builders,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  given  a  certain  bridge  to  be  built,  and  given 
as  always  the  unchangeable  laws  of  mechanics  in  ac9ordance 
with  which  this  special  bridge  and  all  other  bridges  must  be 
built,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  given  to  the  two  bridge-builders  should  differ  in  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  or  method  of  presentation  because  while  the 
bridge  is  building  one  will  wear  knickerbockers  and  the  other 
a  rainv-dav_ski]:t.  You  may  say  you  do  not  think  that  God 
intended  a  woman  to  be  a  bridge-builder.  You  have,  of 
course,  a  right  to  this  prejudice;  but  as  you  live  in  America, 
and  not  in  the  interior  of  Asia  or  Africa,  you  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  impose  it  on  women  who  wish  to  build  bridges. 
You  may  say  that  women’s  minds  are  such  that  they  cannot 
build  good  bridges.  .  If  you  are  right  in  this  opinion  you 
need  concern  yourselves  no  further — bridges  built  by  women 
will,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  fall  down,  and  the  competition  of 
men  who  can  build  good  bridges  will  force  women  out  of 
the  profession.  Both  of  these  opinions  of  yours  are  side  is¬ 
sues,  and,  however  they  may  be  decided  hereafter,  do  not  in 
the  remotest  degree  affect  the  main  question  of  a  common 
oBhculum  for  men  and  women  in  technical  and  professional 
schools.  But  you  may  say  that  men  and  women  should  study 
bridge-building  and  medicine  and  law  in  separate  schools,  and 
not  together.  You  may  be  foolish  enough,  and  wasteful 
enough,  to  think  that  all  the  expensive  equipment  of  our 
technical  and  professional  schools  should  be  duplicated  for 
women,  when  experience  and  practice  have  failed  to  brings 
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forward  a  single  valid  objection  to  professional  coeducation, 
and  when  the  present  trend  of  public  opinion  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  you;  and  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  grant 
that  beside  every  such  school  for  men  is  to  be  founded  a 
similar  school  for  women.  But  this  duplication  of  profes¬ 
sional  schools  for  women  leaves  us  just  where  we  were  in 
regard  to  the  curriculum  of  professional  study  to  be  taught 
in  such  women’s  schools.  So  long-as  men  and  women  are 
to  compete  together,  and  associate  together,  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  life,  women’s  preparation  for  the  same  profession  can¬ 
not  safely  differ  from  men’s.  If  men’s  preparation  is  better, 
women,  who  are  less  well  prepared,  will  be  left  behind  in  the 
race;  if  women’s  is  better,  men  will  suffer  in  competition  with 
women.  What  is  best  in  medical  training  for  men  will  be 
best  in  medical  training  for  women;  what  has  bad  results  in 
medical  training  for  men  will  be  found  to  have  the  same  bad 
results  in  women’s  medical  training.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  women’s  right  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  any  given  oc¬ 
cupation,  we  must  all  agree  that,  if  they  are  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  men  engaged  in  this  same  occupation,  they 
must  receive  as  thoro  and  prolonged  a  preparation  for  it  as 
men.  Even  if  we  hold  that  women’s  minds  differ  from  men’s, 
this  too  is  a  side  issue,  for  we  must  all  recognize  that  for  the 
purposes  of  successful  competition  it  is  desirable  to  minimize 
this  difference  by  giving  the  same  and  not  a  different  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  greater  the  natural  mental  difference  between  the* 
sexes  the  greater  the  need  of  a  men’s  curriculum  for  profes¬ 
sional  women,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own  in  professional 
life  after  leaving  the  university. 

The  above  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  train¬ 
ing  given  by  the  university  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences.  Statistics  indicate  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  and  women  graduate  students  are  fitting  them¬ 
selves  for  the  profession  of  higher  teaching,  that  over  one- 
third  of  all  graduate  students  in  the  United  States  are  women, 
and  that  the  annual  increase  of  women  graduate  students  is 
greater  than  that  of  men.  In  the  lower  grades  of  teaching 
men  have  almost  ceased  to  compete  with  women;  in  the 
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higher  grade,  that  is,  in  college  teaching,  women  are  just 
beginning  to  compete  with  men,  and  this  competition  is  be¬ 
set  with  the  bitterest  professional  jealousy  that  women  have 

Sever  had  to  meet,  except  perhaps  in  medicine.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  only  eleven  independent  colleges  for 
women  of  at  all  the  same  grade  as  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  coeducational  colleges  where  women  and  men  are 
]  taught  together,  yet  only  in  these  separate  colleges  for 

I  ^  women  have  women  an  opportunity  of  competing  with  men  | 

,  for  professors’  chairs.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  coeduca-  i 

tional  colleges  to  employ  any  women  instructors,  and  even  [ 

then  only  so  many  women  are  as  a  rule  employed  as  are  » 

•  needed  to  look  after  the  discipline  or  home  life  of  the  women  j 

^  students.  Where  women  are  teaching  in  coeducational  col-  ! 

leges  side  by  side  with  men  their  success  is  regarded  by  men 
teachers  with  profound  dislike,  and  on  account  of  this  /  sex 
jealousy  college  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  (all  of 
whom  are,  as  a  rule,  men)  cannot,  even  if  they  would,  ma¬ 
terially  add  to  the  number  of  women  teachers  or  advance 
them.  The  working  of  the  elective  system,  however,  per- 
/  mits  us  to  see  that  men  students  show  no  such  jealousy,  but 

\  recognize  the  able  teaching  of  women  by  overcrowding  their 

(classes.  "^Women  have  succeeded  so  brilliantly,  on  the  whole 
so  much  better  than  men,  as  primary  and  secondary  teachers, 
that  they  will  undoubtedly  repeat  this  success  in  their  col¬ 
lege  teaching  so  soon  as  artificial  restrictions  are  removed.  . 

j  No  one  could  seriously  maintain  that,  handicapped  as  women  •  ; 

j  now  are  by.j)r.ejudice  in  the  highest  branches  of  a  profession  I 

j  peculiarly  their  own,  they  should  be  further  hampered  by  a 

I  professional  training  different  from  men’s.  Indeed,  one-half 

of  the  pupils  to  be  taught  by  them  in  schools  and  in  colleges,  | 

'  if  they  succeed  in  gaining  admission  on  an  equal  footing  into  j 

j  college  faculties,  are  boys  or  men  who  should,  according  to  ; 

I  this  theory,  receive  a  training  different  from  that  of  their 

I  teachers.  And,  further,  unless  we  could  prove  that  in  future 

all  women  students  will  be  taught  in  separate  women’s  col- 
I  leges  in  a  different  way  from  men  students  and  only  by  dif-  ! 

j  ferently  trained  women  professors,  we  should  deprive  women  f 
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professors  who  were  trained  differently  from  men  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  the  power  to  compete  successfully  with  men, 
even  for  chairs  in  women’s  colleges.  As  in  medicine,  law, 
and  bridge-building,  so  in  arts  and  sciences  the  professional 
work  of  the  graduate  school  must  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  be  the  same  for  men  and  women.  Science  and  lit¬ 
erature  and  philology  are  what  they  are  and  inalterable,  and 
the  objects  of  competition  are  one  and  the  same  for  both  men 
and  women — instructorships  and  professors’  chairs,  scholarly 
fame,  and  power  to  advance,  however  little,  the  outposts  of 
knowledge. 

if  We  have,  I  think,  then  reached  substantial  agreement  as 
\.to  the  subdivision  of  higher  education  that  concerns  itself 
\  with  professional  and  technical  training.  We  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  when  women  are  to  compete  with  men  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  trade  or  profession,  there  should  be  as 
little  difference  as  possible  in  their  preliminary  education. 
Further  than  this,  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  coedu¬ 
cation  in  professional  and  technical  schools  is  the  only  eco¬ 
nomical  and  feasible  method  of  educating  women. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  are  not  some  subjects  peculiar  to 
women  in  which  we  must  maintain  special  women’s  technical 
schools.  There  are  certainly  three  professional  schools 
where  women  students  already  largely  outnumber  men: 
normal  schools,  including  normal  departments  of  universities, 
scho^  of  nursing,  and  schools  for  library  study.  If  cooking 
l^^and  domestic  service  ever  become  lucrative  professions,  and 
more  especially  if  men  of  wealth  ever  come  to  choose  their 
I  wives  for  culinary  and  sanitary  lore  instead  as  at  present  for 
(  social  and  intellectual  charm,  such  schools  will  tend  to  spring 
[  up  and,  like  normal  schools,  will  undoubtedly  be  attended 
y^almost  exclusively  by  women.  They  will  beyond  question  be 
taught  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  to  be  attended 
exclusively  by  men.  The  method  of  teaching  cooking  is  one 
and  the  same  and  does  not  depend  on  the  sex  of  the  cooks.* 
In  this  sense  even  the  higher  education  of  women  in  cooking 
will  not  differ  from  that  of  men.  There  are,  however,  not 
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enough  elements  of  intellectual  growth  in  cooking  or  house¬ 
keeping  to  furnish  a  very  serious  or  profound  course  of  train¬ 
ing  for  really  intelligent  women.  Likewise  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  the  ac^en  of  those  people  who  predict  the  coming 
of  schools  of  professional  training  for  wifehood  or  mother¬ 
hood.  What  requires  the  harmonious  balance  of  all  our 
human  faculties  can  scarcely  be  taught  in  a  professional 
school,  nor  is  the  intellectual  side  sufficiently  prominent  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  prolonged  training.  — ^ — 

^  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  discussion 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  college  education  of  women 
should  differ  from  that  of  men.  We  shall  find,  I  hope,  that 
most  of  the  prejudices  that  lie  in  wait  for  us  have  already  been 
laid,  or  at  least  made  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  form, 
in  our  previous  discussion  of  professional  education.  Irrele¬ 
vant  questions  now  assail  us  on  every  hand:  What  is  the  best 
college  education  for  men?  What  is  the  best  college  educa¬ 
tion  for  women?  Should  a  college  education  prepare  men 
and  women  directly,  like  the  professional  school,  for  the  pur¬ 
suits  they  are  to  engage  in  after  leaving  college,  or  does  a 
liberal  training  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  better  equipment  for 
after  life?  How  may  this  best  college  education  best  be 
given:  by  the  fixed  curriculum,  by  the  free  elective  system, 
or  by  the  group  system?  Is  coeducation,  separate  educa¬ 
tion,  or  affiliated  education  the  best  method  of  educating 
women?  Side  issues  these,  every  one  of  them,  which  serve 
only  to  divert  our  minds  from  the  real  question ! 

The  burden  of  proof  is  with  those  who  believe  that  the  col¬ 
lege  education  of  men  and  women  should  differ.  For  thirty 
years  it  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  with  brilliantly 
satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  concerns  women.  College 
women  have  married  as  generally  as  their  non-college-bred 
sisters,  and  have  as  a  rule  married  better  than  their  sisters, 
because  they  have  chosen  a  larger  proportion  of  professional 
men;  they  have  not  died  in  childbirth,  as  was  predicted;  they 
have  borne  their  proper  proportion  of  children,  and  have 
brought  up  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  those  bom; 
they  have  made  efficient  housekeepers  and  wives  as  well  as 
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mothers;  their  success  as  teachers  has  beeh  so  astonishingly 
great  that  already  they  are  driving  non-college-bred  women 
teachers  out  of  the  field.  There  is,  in  short,  not  a  word  to 
be  said  against  the  success  and  efficiency  and  healthfulness 
of  these  women  educated  by  men’s  curriculum. 

Why  then  should  the  college  education  of  men  and  women 
differ?  Like  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  in  UAiglon,  let  us  sum¬ 
mon  ghosts  to  rise  from  long  since  fought-out  battlefields: 

Because  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
other  doctors  whose  specialties  lead  them  to  pass  their  pro¬ 
fessional  lives  among  invalid  women,  have  said  “  that  the 
health  of  women  will  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  same 
curriculum  as  men  ”?  But  whenever  men  and  women  study 
together  women  are  found  to  stand  the  strain  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  men,  with  fewer  absences  because  of  sickness,  and 
fewer  withdrawals  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  thruout  the  col¬ 
lege  course.  If  women  generally  are  not  strong,  college 
women  are  at  least  the  most  healthy  of  all  women.  And  the 
ill  health  of  women  as  a  whole  has,  I  believe,  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  If  women  physicians  were  in  almost  exclusive 
charge  of  the  health  of  boys  and  men  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  report  it  as  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Is  it  because  “  women’s  minds  differ  from  men’s  ”  that 
their  college  education  should  be  different?  But  if  they  dif¬ 
fer,  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  teachers  of  men  and  women 
students  have  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  difference.  One  man’s  mind  differs  from  another  man’s 
mind  far  more  widely  than  all  women’s  minds  differ  from  all 
men’s. 

Is  it  because  “  women  cannot  study  as  well  as  men  and  will 
lower  the  standard  of  intellectual  work  ”?  But  experience 
both  here  and  in  England  has  proved  that  they  study,  on  the 
whole,  more  easily  and  maintain  a  slightly  higher  level  of 
academic  proficiency.  One  of  their  opponents  in  the  recent 
controversy  in  Cambridge,  in  regard  to  granting  women  de¬ 
grees,  was  compelled  to  characterize  their  minds  as  “  splendid 
for  examination  purposes.” 


Is  it  because  “  the  present  college  curriculum  is  based  on 
centuries  of  experience  in  educating  men  ”?  Granted  that  it 
is  men’s  invention,  but  so  are  all  the  uses  of  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  so  is  the  government  under  which  we  live  ex¬ 
clusively  a  men’s  government;  yet  women,  on  the  whole,  live 
and  get  about  in  the  world  very  comfortably.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  told  to  discover  another  planet  tp  live  on  as  roughly 
as  they  are  told  to  invent  a  women’s  curriculum.  Moreover, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  a  modified  curriculum 
would  be  satisfactory  to  women;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.  The 
Western  coeducational  colleges  offered  at  first  so-called 
women’s  courses.  Vassar’s  first  curriculum  had  far  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  accomplishments,  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  and  music.  In  time  all  these  modifications  were  dropped 
out  of  the  regular  college  course.  At  Smith,  the  only  wom¬ 
an’s  college  of  the  first  class  where  technical  work  in  all  three 
still  counts  for  a  degree,  the  last  president’s  report  says  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  college  “  these  electives  have  been 
chosen  by  comparatively  few.” 

Indeed,  except  practice  on  the  piano  and  vioKn  and  banjo 
and  other  musical  instruments,  which  we  might  have  believed 
that  women  would  wish  in  a  college  course,  (altho  most  hap¬ 
pily  they  do  not),  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  other  subjects 
peculiar  to  women  cpuld  be  introduced  in  a  college  curric¬ 
ulum  ?  I  have  never  heard  more  than  three  suggested :  infant 
psychology,  to  which  there  is  no  special  objection  as  an  elec¬ 
tive  in  a  college  curriculum  (I  believe,  however,  that  as  many 
men  as  women  will  be  foolish  enough — I  am  expressing  my 
own  point  of  view — to  elect  it,  and,  after  all,  as  many  college 
men  will^^^ecome  fathers  as  college  women  will  become 
mothers)  ;-^chemistry  with  special  reference  to  cooking,  and 
food  values  and  domestic  science  generally,  which  is  already 
introduced  in  some  coeducational  colleges  and  will  never,  in 
my  opinion,  be  largely  elected  tjecause  it  lacks  the  wider  out¬ 
look  of  the  more  general  sciences'  and  belongs  rather  in  the 
technical  school;  and  physiology  with’ special  reference  to 
motherhood  and  wifehc^d,  which  is  never  likely  to  be  elected 
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voluntarily  by  women  college  students  who  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  marry;  nor  is  it,  in  my  opinion,  desirable 
that  it  should  be  elected.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  much 
unhappiness  in  married  life  if  such  courses  were  elected  by 
women  and  not  by  the  men  they  marry  also.  These  subjects, 
even  if  we  grant  (which  I  do  not)  that  they  are  especially 
desirable  for  women  to  study  in  college,  would  not  constitute 
a  woman’s  curriculum.  They  would  simply  form  three  elec¬ 
tives  out  of  many  to  be  introduced  as  occasion  serves  into 
such  colleges  as  are  open  to  women. 

The  elective  system  has  indeed  knocked  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  advocates,  if  there  be  any  such,  of  a 
separate  woman’s  curriculum,  for  women  as  well  as  men  can 
now  elect  the  subjects  most  suited  to  their  special  tastes.  It 
is  curious  that  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe, 
seem  to  elect  any  special  subjects  because  they  are  women. 

Undoubtedly  the  life  of  most  women  after  leaving  college 
will  differ  from  that  of  men.  About  one-half  will  marry  in 
a  rather  deliberate  fashion,  choosing  carefully,  and  on  the 
whole  living  very  happily  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  not  of 
self-support;  about  one-third  will  become  professional  teach¬ 
ers,  probably  for  life;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
will  lead  useful  and  helpful  lives  as  unmarried  women  of  lei¬ 
sure.  And  just  because  after  leaving  college  only  one-third, 
and  that  in  the  peculiarly  limited  profession  of  teaching,  are 
to  get  the  wider  training  of  affairs  that  educates  men  engaged 
in  business  and  in  the  professions  all  their  lives  thru,  women 
while  in  college  ought  to  have  the  broadest  possible  educa¬ 
tion.  This  college  education  should  be  the  same  as  men’s, 
not  only  because  there  is,  I  believe,  but  one  best  education, 
but  because  men  and  women  are  to  live  and  work  together 
as  comrades  and  dear  friends  and  married  friends  and  lovers, 
and  because  their  effectiveness  and  happiness  and  the  welfare 
of  the  generation  to  come  after  them  will  be  vastly  increased 
if  their  college  education  has  given  them  the  same  intellectual 
training  and  the  same  scholarly  and  moral  ideals. 

M.  Carey  Thomas 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE " 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  use  of  a  text-book 
in  teaching  literature  is  a  necessary  evil.  The  text-book  is 
necessary  because  it  seems  at  present  the  only  instrument  of 
instruction  which  will  enable  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  follow 
exactly  a  logical  scheme  of  study.  But  it  is  an  evil  always, 
because  of  the  unavoidable  tendency — Influencing  teacher 
and  pupil  alike,  altho  in  differing  degrees — to  be  content  with 
a  memorizing  of  the  text-book  itself,  instead  of  an  effort  to 
understand  and  to  enjoy  the  literature  to  which  it  is  merely 
a  guide.  Every  good  teacher  ought  to  strive  against  this 
tendency  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  pupils;  he 
should  endeavor  to  keep  the  text-book  in  its  proper  place  as 
his  servant,  never  allowing  it  to  become  his  master.  He  him¬ 
self  should  never  be  dependent  on  the  text-book  used  by  his 
pupils  for  all  his  information  about  authors  and  about  their 
works.  He  ought  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
chief  writings  of  the  leading  men  of  letters — or  else  how  can 
he  properly  excite  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  their  works? 
If  he  does  not  know  these  masterpieces  himself,  iT  he  does 
not  understand  and  appreciate  them,  if  he  does  not  love  them 
himself,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  them  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  If  literature  and  literary 
history  are  to  the  teacher  no  more  than  a  medley  of  titles  and 
dates,  what  will  they  be  to  the  unfortunate  pupils?  The 
teacher  must  have  himself  the  interest  he  wishes  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  his  pupils.  And  genuine  knowledge  is  always  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  contagious  interest.  .  The  first  duty, 
therefore,  of  every  teacher  of  literature  is,  then,  to  know  him- 

'  Prepared  to  accompany  a  new  edition  of  the  writer’s  Introduction  to  American 
literature  (American  Book  Co.). 
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self  the  literature  he  is  trying  to  teach.  And  to  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  he  ought  not  also  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  the 
pupil  to  read  for  himself  not  only  the  specific  books  required, 
but  also  such  works  of  criticism  and  such  biographies  as  may 
be  suited  to  his  stage  of  mental  development. 

Furthermore,  as  the  literature  of  a  language  is  after  all 
little  more  than  the  best  possible  record  of  the  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  deeds  of  the  peoples  who  speak  that  lan¬ 
guage,  the  teacher  needs  also  to  know  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  peoples.  He  needs  to  be  familiar,  not  only  with 
the  chief  facts  of  the  history,  but  also  to  have  a  certain  under¬ 
standing  of  the  race-characteristics  of  these  peoples,  so  that 
he  can  seize  and  make  plain  to  his  pupils  these  characteristics 
as  they  are  revealed  in  the  literature  of  the  language.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ideals  which  the  race  has 
cherished  in  all  its  wanderings — the  common  stock  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  men  and 
women  speaking  the  langxtage.  And  he  ought  also  to  be 
able  to  indicate  how  these  ideals  have  been  modified  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  changing  centuries.*  The  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature — of  which  American  literature  is  only  a  branch 
— must  therefore  try  to  single  out  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  to  be  able  to  show  how 
these  characteristics  have  endured  since  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest,  how  they  are  most  abundantly  revealed  in  the  great 
poets  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  how  they  have  been  transformed 
since  the  American  Revolution,  and  how  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  are  obviously  not  identical  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  the  teacher  of  American 
literature  has  always  to  recall  the  long  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  to  note  especially  the  transforming  of  the 
ideals  of  the  American  half  of  that  race  in  consequence  of  its 
transplanting  into  new  conditions  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  other  words,  the  teacher  of  American  literature’  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  double  duty;  second,  to  know  something  about  the  his- 

*  See  Lowell’s  Birmingham  address  on  “  Democracy,”  President  Eliot’s  American 
contributions  to  civilization,  and  my  own  National  Educational  Association 
address  (1896)  on  “  American  literature,”  reprinted  in  Aspects  of  fiction. 
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tory  of  the  British  Empire  and  more  about  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  and  third,  to  have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  history  of  English  literature,  which  had  its  birth  in  the 
British  Isles  and  which  is  now  alive  and  vigorous  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

These,  then,  are  three  things  which  the  teacher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  as  obligations  not 
to  be  neglected  without  loss  of  efficiency: 

(1)  To  know  and  to  love  the  books  which  his  pupils  are 
to  study. 

(2)  To  know  the  dominating  ideals  of  the  race,  that  he 
may  be  ready  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  literature  to 
life  itself,  and  to  show  the  influence  of  the  one  on  the 
other. 

(3)  To  know  English  literature  as  a  whole,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  make  clear  to  his  pupils  the  relation  of  American 
literature,  .first  of  all  to  its  parent,  the  English  literature  of 
the  past;  and  then,  second,  its  relation  to  its  brother,  the 
British  literature  of  the  present. 

Of  these  three  obligations  the  last  is  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant,  for  the  teacher  of  American  literature  is  under  a  disad¬ 
vantage  from  which  the  teachers  of  all  other  literatures  are 
free.  He  is  dealing  with  a  body  of  writing  produced  by 
Americans  here  in  the  United  States,  but  in  a  language  al¬ 
ready  illustrated  by  a  Jong  4ine  of  great  poets.  His  difficulty 
is  to  seize  and  to  set  forth  the  position  which  American  lit¬ 
erature  possesses  in  the  splendid  history  of  English  literature 
as  a  whole.  If  he  treats  American  literature  as  it  is  treated 
only  too  often,  unfortunately — as  if  it  existed  by  itself,  as  if 
it  sprang  into  being  spontaneously,  as  if  it  was  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  English  literature,  then  he  fails  absolutely  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  in  its  proper  position  and  he  deprives  it  of  its  glorious 
heritage.  If  the  teacher  does  not  make  our  American  youth 
understand  clearly  and  realize  sympathetically  that  they  have 
the  same  right  as  the  British  youth  have  to  be  proud  of  Shaks- 
pere,  then  he  forces  them  to  consider  American  literature  as 
something  without  roots  in  the  past, — as  something  very  re¬ 
cent  indeed, — and  as  something  so  insignificant  in  compari- 
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son  with  the  vastness  of  the  United  States  as  almost  to  call 
for  apology. 

And  this  carries  with  it  another  suggestion  not  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  yet  not  to  be  carried  out  without  difficulty.  This 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  so  far  as  possible, 

(4)  To  free  himself  from  excess  of  patriotic  bias.  He 
ought  to  present  our  American  authors  in  their  proper  pro¬ 
portion,  when  tried  by  cosmopolitan  and  eternal  standards. 
He  needs  to  remember  that  altho  the  United  States  have 
given  to  the  world  certainly  one  very  great  orator  (in  Daniel 
Webster)  and  probably  one  very  great  historian  (in  Francis 
Parkman),  they  have  not  yet  produced  any  poet  even  of  the 
second  rank.  But  the  teacher  has  also  to  beware  of  under¬ 
estimating  the  value  of  these  American  poets  to  us  Americans 
— a  value  very  real  and  very  precious  to  us,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  the  teacher  to  set  forth  what 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Lowell  did  for  us,  without,  on 
the  one  hand,  exaggerating  their  positive  merits  or,  on  the 
other,  insulting  them  with  patronizing  condescension.  In 
their  several  ways  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe  have  no 
exact  equivalents  among  their  British  contemporaries;  and 
yet  it  should  be  made  plain  to  the  pupil  that  the  New  England 
group,  as  a  whole,  is  by  no  means  the  equal  of  the  Victorian 
poets  and  prose  writers  who  illustrated  the  other  branch  of 
English  literature.  Perhaps  the  teacher  may  find  some 
consolation  for  the  effort  here  to  be  exactly  just  to  our  own 
authors,  by  an  endeavor  to  explain  to  his  students  the  vari¬ 
ous  plausible  reasons  why  no  great  poet  has  yet  manifested 
himself  in  these  United  States.* 

There  are  a  few  other  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
teachers  may  be  called.  For  one  thing,  a  history  of  literature 
ought  not  to  be  merely  a  succession  of  lives  of  authors,  since 
any  undue  insistence  on  the  details  of  biography  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  certain  slighting  of  the  larger  movements  of  lit¬ 
erature.  But  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  value  of  biog- 

•  For  a  discussion  as  to  whether  America  has  yet  produced  a  great  poet,  see 
Gosse’s  Questions  at  issue. 
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raphy  in  arousing  the  interest  of  younger  pupils;  and  by  draw¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  the  facts  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
author,  the  teacher  can  often  succeed  in  making  the  writer 
real  to  the  reader — in  bringing  him  from  the  remoteness  of 
the  printed  page  into  the  friendly  familiarity  of  our  common 
humanity.  If  the  teacher  can  get  his  pupils  to  feel  that  the 
author  whose  works  they  are  studying  was  once  a  man  actu¬ 
ally  alive  in  the  flesh,  he  has  gone  far  toward  preparing  them 
to  accept  the  writing  as  an  expression  of  the  man  himself. 
The  teacher  may  therefore  be  recommended 

(5)  To  emphasize  the  human  relations  of  the  successive 
authors,  to  dwell  on  their  friendships  one  for  the  other,  and  to 
show  how  far  their  works  were  influenced  by  the  character 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  their  authors. 

It  is  advisable  also  for  the  teacher 

(6)  To  correlate  the  writings  of  various  authors  and  to 
indicate  the  ways  in  which  one  book  may  shed  light  on  an¬ 
other.  The  actual  adventures  recorded  in  Parkman’s  Oregon 
trail  may  be  contrasted  with  the  fictitious  adventures  narrated 
in  Cooper’s  Prairie;  and  a  pupil  is  likely  to  be  more  interested 
in  the  Transcendental  group  if  he  is  told  that  Hawthorne,  who 
took  part  in  the  Brook  Farm  experiment — attempted  by  men 
and  women  greatly  influenced  by  Emerson — utilized  his  ex¬ 
periences  there  in  the  composition  of  the  Blithedale  romance. 
In  like  manner  Uncle  Tom’s  cabin  is  most  helpful  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  spirit  which  evoked  the  anti-slavery 
poetry  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Whittier, 

Again,  it  may  be  possible  now  and  then  for  the  teacher 

(7)  To  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  certain  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  literary  forms — the  lyric,  for  example,  the  essay,  the  short 
story.  Of  course  any  scientific  consideration  of  literary  evo¬ 
lution  is  rather  for  mature  students;  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
trying  to  make  the  younger  pupils  see  for  themselves  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  essay,  for  instance,  or  how  the 
short  story  was  used  in  turn  by  Irving,  by  Hawthorne,  and  by 
Poe.  They  can  be  made  to  observe  that  both  of  the  accepted 
forms  of  the  essay  have  been  handled  in  America  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success — Emerson  preferring  the  older  essay  of 
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Montaigne  and  Bacon,  with  the  sequence  of  pithy  sentences, 
and  Irving  finding  it  easier  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Steele 
and  Goldsmith. 

The  further  advice  may  be  given,  that  the  teacher  holds 
himself  ready  always 

(8)  To  take  advantage  of  chronological  tables,  such  as  he 
will  find  in  Professor  Whitcomb’s  Chronological  outlines  of 
American  literature — prepared  to  continue  and  to  supplement 
Mr.  Ryland’s  Chronological  outlines  of  English  literature.  As 
the  present  writer  remarked,  in  the  introduction  to  Professor 
Whitcomb’s  invaluable  volume,  “  Chronology  is  the  backbone 
of  history  ” — of  the  history  of  literature  as  of  any  other.  Al- 
tho  the  barren  memorizing  of  titles  and  dates  must  never  be 
mistaken  for  culture,  there  is  no  sound  knowledge  that  is 
not  based  on  a  firm  grasp  of  the  facts.  By  the  aid  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Whitcomb’s  Outlifies,  the  teacher  is  in  a  position  to  see 
what  work  of  importance  other  authors  were  doing  at  the 
moment  when  the  book  was  published  which  he  is  engaged 
in  considering  with  his  pupils.  At  a  glance  he  can  take  in 
the  contemporary  publications,  not  only  of  the  American  and 
British  writers  of  that  day,  but  also  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  He  can  even  find  there  recorded  ready 
to  his  hand  the  more  salient  events  of  political  history,  thus 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  relate  any  given  piece  of  literature 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  life. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  University 


EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY 


The  word  education  stands  for  much  more  than  it  did  half 
a  century  ago.  Then  the  term,  in  its  common  acceptance, 
was  made  to  include  schools  and  teaching  and  little  else.  It 
has  generally  come  to  be  understood  that  education  is  the 
name  of  a  process  which  begins  at  birth  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  this  life,  and  probably  far  beyond.  It  is  seen  that  this 
process  is  carried  on  thru  many  channels  and  is  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  influences.  Man  is  educated  by  means  of  all 
the  institutions  and  forces  that  operate  upon  him  and  which 
affect  his  life  and  character.  In  other  words,  education,  both 
as  regards  man  and  society,  is  the  means  whereby  civilization 
is  attained.  That  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  our  civilization  only  leads  us  to  give  larger  significance 
to  education  in  order  that  these  defects  may  be  overcome. 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  in  his  book  entitled  The  cause  and 
cure  of  civilisation,  takes  an  exceedingly  pessimistic  view. 
He  treats  it  as  a  disease,  and  declares  that  human  society  in 
its  movement  forward  has  never  yet  been  able  to  pass  success¬ 
fully  this  crisis.  Nation  after  nation  has  arisen  and  achieved 
wonderful  heights  in  learning,  in  art,  and  in  statecraft,  but 
has  finally  succumbed  to  the  enervating  influences  of  a 
highly  civilized  life.  Those  peoples  which  to-day  are  proud¬ 
est  of  the  past  and  have  the  greatest  faith  in  their  destiny  are, 
probably,  less  blind  than  the  nations  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times  to  the  dangers  which  lie  in  their  pathway.  They  have 
faith  to  believe  that  with  universal  education,  made  free  to 
all,  the  forces  that  make  f..r  progress  may  prove  superior  to 
those  of  degeneration  and  decay,  so  that  the  catastrophes 
which  have  darkened  the  pages  of  history  may  in  the  future 
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be  averted,  and  that  peace  and  enlightenment  may  finally 
reign  supreme. 

One  fact  is  patent  to  us  all,  that  educational  activity  is  a 
dominant  force  in  modern  life.  In  this  country  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope  there  is  a  growing  sense  that  national  strength  and 
greatness  must  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  character  of  all 
the  people. 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  are  our  educational 
resources  and  how  can  we  economize  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  so  that  the  whole  American  people  may  become  sensitive 
to  their  opportunities  and  earnest  in  their  pursuit  of  a  higher 
life;  in  short,  how  may  they  become  truly  educated? 

From  one  cause  and  another  we  have  become  a  nation  of 
large  towns  and  cities.  It  is  customary  to  ascribe  this  social 
change  from  rural  to  urban  conditions,  which  has  been  going 
on  so  rapidly,  entirely  to  the  influence  of  industry.  This,  iio 
doubt,  is  a  potent  factor,  but  people  are  naturally  gregarious. 
They  have  always  been  so.  The  valleys  of  the  Tigris,  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  of  the  Nile  contained  vast  cities  when  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  were  distinctly  different  from  what  they  are 
to-day.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable  among  the  early  Oriental 
nations  as  well  as  in  later  times.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to  in¬ 
ventory  the  educational  resources  of  a  modern  community 
leads  us  directly  to  the  cities  in  which  the  larger  number  of 
our  people  dwell. 

These  resources  may,  for  convenience,  be  grouped  in  three 
general  classes:  First,  homes,  churches,  schools,  and  libraries; 
second,  newspapers,  magazines,  museums,  the  drama,  indus¬ 
try,  and  government;  third,  those  intellectual  and  ethical  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  people  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
quickened  and  influenced  in  the  right  direction.  The  im¬ 
pulses,  ambitions,  and  emotions  common  to  us  all  constitute 
the  most  powerful  element  in  our  capacity  to  be  improved. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the  most  important  educational 
resources. 

Looking  at  the  first  group,  we  see  four  institutions  which, 
in  their  educative  powers,  are  greatest.  The  home,  which  is 
at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  divine  of  all,  and  which 
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in  its  ideal  condition  is  the  most  important  and  influential,  is 
not  all  that  it  should  be  in  our  American  life.  While  tfie 
other  institutions  of  this  class  are  simply  means  to  an  end,  the 
home  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
library  perform  their  highest  function  when  they  minister  to 
it.  Here  it  is  that  little  children,  while  they  are  most  plastic 
and  impressible,  receive  those  early  lessons  that  determine 
to  a  large  extent  the  quality  of  the  after  life.  Nothing  is 
so  much  needed  in  America  to-day  as  good  homes  where  par¬ 
ents  are  temperate,  just,  and  kind;  where  every  domestic 
virtue  is  active,  and  where  peace,  harmony,  and  mutual* af¬ 
fection  dominate. 

There  is  no  more  constructive  force  in  modern  life  than  the 
church,  standing,  as  it  does,  for  man’s  resnonsibility  to  the 
Almighty,  and  for  the  consecration  of  self  to  the  good  of 
mankind;  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the  churches  fall  far 
short  of  their  privilege  in  not  affiliating  themselves  more 
closely  with  the  interests  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  other 
social  forces. 

All  methods  of  elevating  the  human  mind  and  the 
human  heart  to  a  higher  level  are  one  in  their  purpose 
and  general  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
modern  church  is  educative  work.  Its  weekly  program  pre¬ 
sents  a  series  of  classes  and  exercises  which  are  not  unlike 
much  that  is  found  in  the  school;  in  fact,  the  purpose  is  to 
enlist  many  people,  not  only  in  believing  the  truth,  but  in 
taking  part  in  good  works. 

The  school,  also,  in  its  best  development,  seeks  to  promote 
the  subjection  of  self  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  to 
create  an  atmosphere  that  is  favorable  to  self-denying  and 
faithful  service.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the 
church  and  of  the  school  have  become  more  nearly  alike,  so 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  ideal  church  and  the 
ideal  school  are  in  perfect  agreement,  and  are  seeking  the 
same  end  by  very  much  the  same  methods.  This  suggests 
the  thought  that  in  the  more  mature  development  of  these 
forces  the  terms  “  education  ”  and  “  salvation  ”  will  come  to 
mean  much  the  same  thing,  and  certainly,  under  present 
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methods  of  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  them. 

And  here  I  must  protest  against  classing  the  school  and  the 
library  as  secular  institutions.  It  may  be  a  convenient  use 
of  the  term  in  some  relations  to  class  the  school  as  secular, 
but  intrinsically  it  is  no  more  secular  than  the  church.  In 
any  Christian  country  where  sincere  and  consecrated  teachers 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  out  in  the  lives  of  the  young  the  best 
that  God  has  implanted,  both  the  effort  and  the  result  are  fit 
to  l)e  classed  with  those  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  saints  of 
earth.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  teacher  is  essentially 
a  missionary,  and  while  he  may  not  go  in  priestly  garb,  and 
is  not  perhaps  permitted  to  use  the  Bible,  he  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  forgets  the  responsibility  he  is  under  as  a  Christian  man 
or  a  Christian  woman  in  guiding  and  shaping  human  souls. 
When  we  remember  the  vast  multitudes  ol  children  in  this 
country  who  flock  daily  from  the  slums  to  the  schools,  and 
think  what  it  means  to  the  nation  to  have  these  children 
trained  into  Christian  citizenship,  we  realize  that  the  word 
“  sacred  ”  and  not  “  secular  ”  is  most  fit  to  be  applied. 

The  place  which  the  library  holds,  and  is  destined  to  hold, 
in  our  American  life  has  yet  hardly  been  appreciated.  As 
the  process  of  education  comes  to  be  more  generally  applied, 
and  the  conditions  affecting  the  millions  who  toil  for  exist¬ 
ence  are  made  more  favorable  by  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  it  is  seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  “  people’s  uni¬ 
versity  ”  should  be  established  in  every  large  community, 
with  doors  standing  invitingly  open,  so  that  in  this  treasure- 
house  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of  past 
ages  men  and  women  may  continue  their  education,  and  in 
the  companionship  of  good  books  find  solace  and  inspiration. 

I.eaving  this  group  of  educational  forces,  let  us  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  second.  The  newspaper  is  already  an  influ¬ 
ential  factor  in  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  as  society 
grows  better  its  standards  will  be  higher.  There  is  much  in 
our  best  magazines  that  is  indicative  of  improved  literary 
and  artistic  taste,  as  well  as  breadth  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Our  museums  of  art  and  history  are  growing,  and  will  be- 
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come  more  and  more  a  means  of  enlightenment.  The  drama 
is  undoubtedly  on  too  commercial  a  plane.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  state  might  not  profitably  subsidize  certain  places 
of  amusement  for  the  sake  of  bringing  before  the  people  the 
highest  possible  order  of  dramatic  representation.  Nothing 
is  better  than  the  best  in  dramatic  art,  and  nothing  is  worse 
than  the  poorest. 

Industry  has  ever  exerted  an  influence  in  the  control  of 
education,  and  such  is  the  case  to-day,  not  only  because  our 
industrial  system  presents  a  vast  object  lesson,  but  because 
it  makes  certain  practical  demands  which  have  to  be  met 
in  the  schools.  There  is  nothing  more  impressive  in  its 
power  and  influence  than  government.  In  a  country  where 
a  free  people  express  their  convictions  and  wishes  thru  laws 
and  customs,  there  is  a  constant  exercise  of  civic  intelligence 
and  activity  which  is  both  educative  and  elevating.  What 
does  government  not  do  for  us  to-day  in  the  way  of  protec¬ 
tion,  of  beneficent  aid  and  kind  restraint!  However  much 
there  may  be  in  our  municipal  affairs  that  is  insincere  and 
unpatriotic,  we  know  that  we  enjoy  good  government,  and 
that  wherever  public  provision  fails  private  effort  is  ready 
to  step  in  and  supply  what  is  needed. 

There  are  doubtless  other  educational  forces  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  but  in  naming  these  we  have  an  array  that  is 
quite  surprising.  In  these  various  institutions  and  forces 
lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 

If  all  these  forces  could  be  made  to  work  in  harmony  their 
power  would  be  invincible,  but  the  trouble  is  that  they  do 
not  pull  together.  There  is  a  force  of  individuality  and  a 
persistence  of  type  that  often  seems  to  defy  any  attempt  at 
unity  of  action.  Even  with  these  three  classes  I  have  not 
named  all  the  resources  of  a  community  which  make  for  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  the  stories  and  traditions  of  the  past 
touching  the  good  and  brave  deeds  that  citizens  have  per¬ 
formed  both  in  peace  and  in  war;  there  are  monuments  and 
buildings  that  recall  stirring  events  and  that  appeal  to  pa¬ 
triotic  pride;  still  more  important  are  the  philanthropic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  present  time,  wherein  men  are  showing  forth 
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their  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  are  giving  prac¬ 
tical  expression  to  this  sentiment.  Prejudice,  the  spirit  of 
caste,  narrowness  of  view,  and  false  data  are  all  hindrances  to 
completeness  of  community  life  and  the  accomplishment  of 
fruitful  work.  People  have  too  little  faith  in  each  other  and 
are  either  suspicious  or  indifferent.  The  treatment  which 
frogs  in  the  pond  receive  at  the  hands  of  thoughtless  boys 
is  the  method  by  which  anyone  who  lifts  his  head  above  the 
common  level  is  induced  to  subside.  Thus,  the  highest  so¬ 
cial  interests  suffer.  There  is  too  little  mutual  sympathy  or 
public  spirit.  Attempts  at  constructive  reform  are  both 
sporadic  and  individualistic.  There  is  no  lack  of  activity, 
but  it  is  not  of  the  sort  that  tells  for  permanent  good.  In¬ 
stitutions  and  forces  grow  and  render  indifferent  service,  but 
the  lack  of  concerted  action  prevents  unity,  and  the  result 
is  imperfect. 

With  this  general  view  of  educational  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  obstacles  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  I 
find  good  ground  for  encouragement,  first,  because  there  are 
some  in  nearly  every  community  capable  of  leadership,  and 
second,  because  there  are  many  others  who  are  capable  of 
being  led;  in  fact,  because  nearly  all  people  may  be  classed 
under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  people  are 
possessed  of  instincts  and  aptitudes  which  render  them  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  influence.  Take  the  parental  instinct,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  What  will  father  or  mother  not  do  for  their  children! 
The  innate  love  of  offspring  affords  a  powerful  leverage  by 
which  certain  lines  of  educational  reform  may  be  urged  for¬ 
ward.  To  many  the  claims  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
are  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  combine  with  others 
for  constructive  work.  If,  therefore,  in  a  given  community 
proper  leaders,  inspired  by  high  aims  and  ideals,  are  set  at 
work,  great  and  good  results  may  be  accomplished.  When¬ 
ever  one  reputable  citizen,  endowed  with  wisdom  and  far¬ 
sightedness,  and  possessing  faith  in  his  fellow-men,  sees  the 
particular  educational  need,  and  goes  courageously  to  work 
to  meet  that  need,  he  is  sure  to  have  followers.  He  soon 
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becomes  the  center  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  ready  to  do 
self-sacrificing  work.  The  problems  of  education  are  not 
generally  best  attacked  thru  the  medium  of  smoke-talks  and 
elaborate  dinners,  altho  one  might  think  so  from  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  these  methods.  There  must  be  candid,  serious  study 
of  the  whole  situation  in  any  community  before  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can  become  influential  or  effective. 

Speaking  more  specifically,  what  are  the  chief  ends  to  be 
attained  in  our  large  communities  which  call  for  voluntary, 
organized  effort? 

First,  these  great  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated 
must  be  federated  and  brought  into  close  co-operation.  That 
narrow  view  which  regards  the  church  as  responsible  for  one 
thing,  the  home  for  another,  and  the  school  for  still  another, 
must  be  dispelled  and  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are 
all  working,  or  should  be,  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Working,  to  be  sure,  in  different  ways  and  with  different 
means,  but  with  the  single  purpose  of  cultivating  the  ideal 
life  in  every  human  being.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  how  these  forces  can  help  each  other. 
This  part  of  the  problem  is  not  difficult  when  once  people 
recognize  that  the  present  segregation  of  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests  is  wasteful  and  unfruitful.  Hitherto,  if  there 
has  been  anything  wrong,  if  too  many  crimes  are  committed, 
or  young  men  and  women  do  not  readily  find  employment, 
the  fault  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  school,  when  the  real  trouble 
may  be  with  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  other  influences,  or  it 
may  be  because  of  the  lack  of  co-operation  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Second,  coincident  with  this  effort  to  bring  about  co¬ 
ordination  and  unification  in  the  community  life  thru  its  great 
social  institutions,  there  should  be  an  earnest  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  social  mind,  to  elevate  the  taste  and  appreciation 
respecting  books,  the  drama,  art,  music,  and  such  other  things 
as  afford  nutrition  to  the  higher  nature.  When  the  great 
issues  of  human  life  and  human  elevation  are  held  before  the 
public  mind,  there  never  fails  to  be  a  response  in  the  form 
of  a  truer  and  more  stable  public  sentiment.  These  ends 
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cannot  be  accomplished  in  times  of  storm  and  stress,  but  are 
the  result  of  quiet,  steady  growth  when  the  community  is  not 
rent  by  partisan  strife. 

The  program  here  outlined  would  not  in  its  results  be 
revolutionary  save  as  affects  the  attitudes  of  the  people  con¬ 
cerning  educational  reform.  There  would  be  a  broader  per¬ 
spective  and  a  larger  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  effort  for  broad 
and  liberal  education.  Moreover,  there  would  be,  naturally, 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken.  Let 
me  prove  this  by  referring  to  a  conference  of  societies  doing 
educational  work  recently  held  in  the  town  of  Brookline. 
These  organizations,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  many  of 
them  known  as  education  societies,  came  together  for  a  third 
annual  conference  in  May.  Brief  reports  were  made  by  their 
delegates  showing  what  had  been  done  during  the  past  year. 

It  appeared  that  while  the  primary  purpose  of  most  of  these 
societies  had  been  to  improve  the  public  schools  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  field  in  which  they  had  worked  had  been  much 
broader  than  the  schools.  Nearly  all  had  tried  to  educate 
the  community  to  the  larger  aims  of  education  thru  lectures 
and  discussion.  Much  attention  had  been  given  to  inculcat¬ 
ing  good  citizenship.  Vacation  school  for  backward  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  treated.  Parents’  leagues  had  been  formed 
and  mothers’  meetings  were  reported.  Attention  had  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  self-government  in  the  schools  as  well 
as  to  affiliated  organizations  conducted  by  young  people. 
School  playgrounds  and  school  decoration  had  received  at¬ 
tention.  Boys’  clubs  and  the  claims  of  the  domestic  arts 
in  the  school  were  reported. 

The  work  undertaken  by  a  single  society,  namely  that  of 
Brookline,  during  the  past  two  years,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  child-study  committee  has 
regularly  held  mothers’  meetings  and  has  sustained  a  boys’ 
club  in  a  section  of  the  town  where  it  is  most  needed.  The 
lecture  committee  co-operated  with  others  in  conducting  ex¬ 
cellent  courses  of  lectures.  The  art  committee  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  for  the  schools  a  considerable  number  of 
gifts:  prints,  drawings,  and  photographs.  The  music  com-  * 
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mittee  has  provided  organ  recitals,  summer  open-air  con¬ 
certs,  half  hours  of  music  in  the  schools,  and  for  one  year 
sustained  a  people’s  singing  class.  The  science  committee 
gathered  valuable  household  statistics  relating  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  expense  of  home-keeping,  and,  with  funds  provided  by 
a  lecture  on  liquid  air,  secured  reference  books  and  valuable 
photographs.  The  committee  on  physical  training  investi¬ 
gated  and  reported  on  rules  for  good  health,  gathered  inter¬ 
esting  statistics  concerning  recess  and  swimming,  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  physical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  children. 
The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  town  had 
also  been  investigated.  The  school  library  committee  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  town  to  establish  a  school  reference 
room  in  the  public  library  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  portfolio  committee  made  collections  of  books, 
photographs,  and  prints,  which  have  been  properly  grouped 
in  portfolios  and  prepared  for  use  as  illustrative  material  in 
the  schools. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  this  society  is  that  its  member¬ 
ship  has  included  people  from  all  the  churches  of  the  town, 
and  the  clergymen  have  been  among  the  most  active  mem¬ 
bers.  After  five  years  of  discussion  and  effort,  such  as  has 
been  indicated,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there  is  a  much 
heartier  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various 
forces  of  the  town  than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

This,  then,  is  a  movement,  now  fairly  under  way  in  this 
country,  which  promises  much  for  the  cause  of  education. 

To  have  education  esteemed  and  respected,  to  have  the 
leaders  lead,  to  invoke  the  best  citizenship  in  a  high  order 
of  social  service  which  shall  strengthen  the  higher  life  of 
young  and  old — this  is  the  object  for  which  this  paper  has 
been  written,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  those  ends  the  aid  and 
support  of  earnest  people  are  solicited. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College. 

Columbia  University 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography,  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  subject  of  school  in¬ 
struction,  has  often  suffered  the  reproach  of  lacking  unity  and 
organization.  This  charge  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 
Altho  it  has  had  for  two  thousand  years  a  respectable  place 
among  the  various  fields  of  human  investigation,  and  has 
passed  thru  several  stages  of  evolution,  its  greatest  savants 
and  teachers  are  still  debating  its  “  central  idea,”  the  limits  and 
content  of  its  subject-matter,  the  number  and  nature  of  its 
divisions  and  their  organic  relations  to  each  other. 

Primitive  geography  was  simple  and  consisted  in  locat¬ 
ing  and  describing  the  varied  features  found  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  is  still  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  to  most  people  the  geography  of  a  region  is  ex¬ 
hausted  when  they  ‘have  learned  where  it  is  and  what  it  con¬ 
tains.  Exploration,  discovery,  location,  and  description  were 
the  foundation  courses  of  geography,  and  without  them  there 
would  still  be  no  material  for  the  organization  of  a  science. 
Geography  first  became  scientific  upon  its  mathematical  side. 
The  need  of  fixing  accurately  the  position  of  important  places, 
and  of  determining  the  outline  and  area  of  land  and  water 
masses  became  apparent  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ  had  led  to  fairly  correct  measurements 
of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  the  use  of  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  in  the  construction  of  maps.  The  map  is 
the  peculiar  symbol  and  instrument  of  geography,  because  it 
expresses  as  nothing  else  can  the  essential  idea  of  geography, 
the  distribution  of  the  surface  features  of  the  earth. 

The  exploratory  stage  of  geography  culminated  in  the 
voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  additions  made  to  geographic  knowledge  were 
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enormous,  but  the  vast  accumulation  of  raw  material  awaited 
the  master  mind  which  could  organize  it  into  a  science.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
created  the  new  science  of  physical  geography,  which  under¬ 
took  not  only  to  locate  and  describe,  but  to  explain  and  account 
for,  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  The  range  of  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  knowledge  was  so  wide  that  the  subject  in  his  mind  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  limits.  This  tendency  to  diflfuse- 
ness  was  corrected  by  Karl  Ritter,  who  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  popularize  geography  as  a  branch  of  learning  in  the 
schools  and  to  show  its  intimate  relations  to  human  history 
and  institutions.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  study  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,  and  organized  the  science  upon  that 
principle.  Apparently  Ritter  never  intended  to  restrict  the 
science  of  geography  to  the  single  relation  of  earth  and  man : 
he  only  emphasized  that  relation  above  all  others.  His  writ¬ 
ings  abound  in  passages  which  express  the  broad  view  that 
“  geography  deals  with  the  globe  in  all  its  features,  phenomena, 
and  relations,  as  an  independent  unit.”  The  zeal  of  Ritter’s 
followers  in  England  and  America  has  led  to  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  principle,  hardened  into  a  dogma,  which  excludes 
from  geography  any  study  of  the  earth  apart  from  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  human  institutions.  In  Germany  the  influence  of 
Oscar  Peschel  saved  the  schools  from  this  extreme  doctrine. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  modern  geography  includes 
within  its  purview  the  following  topics; 

(1)  The  earth  as  a  planet:  its  form,  dimensions,  motions, 
and  relations  to  the  sun.  This  is  the  astronomical  phase  of 
the  subject,  and  its  method  is  mathematical. 

(2)  The  land:  its  outline  and  relief,  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  surface  forms,  and  the  materials  and  structure  of 
the  earth  crust  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  sur¬ 
face  forms.  This  is  the  geological  phase  of  the  subject,  and 
has  recently  developed  into  large  proportions,  forming  the  new 
science  of  geomorphology. 

(3)  The  sea;  its  form,  floor,  volume,  and  contents,  and  the 
properties  and  movements  of  sea  water. 

(4)  The  atmosphere:  its  properties,  conditions,  and  activi- 
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ties,  and  their  results  as  manifested  in  climate.  It  is  in  this 
department  that  geography  is  most  dependent  upon  physics. 

(5)  Plants  and  animals:  their  distribution  as  dependent 
upon  environment.  This  is  the  biological  phase  of  geography. 

(6)  Man:  the  distribution  and  movements  of  population; 
human  conditions,  industries,  and  occupations  as  determined 
by  land  and  water,  relief  and  climate,  natural  resources  and 
economic  products.  This  forms  the  physical  basis  of  history, 
sociology,  and  economics. 

However  elementary  or  exhaustive  may  be  our  knowledge 
of  any  of  these  groups  of  phenomena,  the  science  of  geography 
must  consist  in  a  synthesis  of  all  of  them,  in  a  study  of  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Evidently  the  number  of  relations 
which  exist  between  the  phenomena  of  the  same  group  and  be¬ 
tween  the  different  groups  themselves  is  very  large,  probably 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  mind  to  grasp.  But  there  are  a 
few  major  relations  which  include  the  minor,  and  which  can  be 
made  clear  to  primary  students.  These  are  the  relations  of 
land  masses  and  ocean  basins,  the  relations  of  relief  and 
climate,  the  relations  of  plants  and  animals  to  relief  and  cli¬ 
mate,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  whole  physical  environ¬ 
ment.  They  form  a  cumulative  series  of  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  everywhere  traversed  by  other  threads  of  relationship 
growing  out  of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
These  form  the  “  connected  chain  of  geographical  argument  of 
which  the  earth’s  surface  and  man  are  the  terminal  links,”  the 
bridge  which  connects  the  purely  natural  sciences  with  the 
humanities.  It  is  evident  that  the  human  relation  is  but  one 
out  of  many  links  in  the  chain,  yet  it  is  the  last  link,  the  crown¬ 
ing  relation,  without  which  the  argument  is  incomplete,  and 
its  largest  meaning  missed.  If  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of 
Mars  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  earth  before  the  advent  of  man 
he  would  have  found  enough  materials  for  a  science  of  geog¬ 
raphy  to  occupy  him  during  several  centuries.  He  would  have 
found  the  round  earth,  lighted  and  warmed  by  the  sun,  diver¬ 
sified  by  oceans  and  continents,  mountains  and  rivers,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  million  forms  of  life.  If  he  had  observed  the 
distribution  of  all  these,  and  had  discovered  and  recorded  their 
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relations,  would  he  not  have  been  a  great  geographer?  Yet 
man  would  have  been  unmentioned  and  unknown.  If  a  man 
should  accomplish  a  similar  task  to-day,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it,  even  tho  he  should  omit  all  consideration  of 
human  affairs,  could  we  deny  his  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
geographer  ? 

The  innumerable  facts  which  modern  geography  holds  in 
solution  may  be  crystallized  along  the  thread  of  distribution,  or 
mutual  dependence  in  space,  and  this  is  the  normal  and  legiti¬ 
mate  development  of  the  science  from  its  primitive  and  popu¬ 
lar  form.  Probably  the  most  authoritative  definition  of  geog¬ 
raphy  ever  made  was  formulated  by  the  International  Geo¬ 
graphical  Congress  at  Venice  in  i88i.  It  is  not  so  clear  and 
concise  as  an  American  educational  committee  would  have 
made  it,  but  it  manages  to  say  that  “  geography  includes  the 
study  of  the  surface  forms  of  the  earth  and  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  different  branches  of  the  organic  world,”  and  is 
distinguished  from  other  sciences  by  “  indicating  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  beings,  organic  and  inorganic,  upon  the  earth.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hettner  of  Leipsic  says,  “  its  task  is  to  investigate  the 
distribution  of  phenomena  in  mutual  dependence.”  Mr. 
Scott  Keltic  says: 

Geography  is  the  science  of  the  topographical  distribution  of  the  great 
features  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  of  all  that  it  sustains,  inineral,  vegetable 
and  animal,  including  man  himself. 

These  expressions  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the 
view  held  by  a  large  number  of  European  geographers.  The 
idea  of  distribution  is  more  prominent  in  some  departments  of 
geography  than  in  others.  In  the  discussion  of  land  forms  it 
is  relatively  in  abeyance,  while  processes  and  forces  are 
brought  to  the  front.  In  the  atmosphere  everything  depends 
upon  the  distribution  of  insolation,  heat,  humidity,  and  rain¬ 
fall.  The  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  constitutes  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  their  geography,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant  in  the  geography  of  man.  The  idea  of  distribution 
cannot*  be  eliminated  from  geography,  because  it  is  its  very 
essence.  In  any  scheme  of  organization  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  given  due  prominence. 
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In  America  the  Ritterian  view  almost  universally  prevails, 
and  geography  is  organized,  so  far  as  it  is  not  still  chaotic, 
around  the  central  idea  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Ritter’s  great  pupil,  Arnold 
Guyot,  and  to  the  fact  that  school  geography  has  been  shaped 
more  in  accordance  with  educational  than  with  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  predominance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study 
ostensibly  relating  to  physical  nature  is  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  to  be  necessary  and  entirely  justifiable. 

i 

The  child  commences  with  what  is  nearest  to  his  interests,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually  toward  what  is  remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  therefore  the  first  central  idea  in  the 
study  of  geography  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Professor  John  Dewey  says : 

The  significance  of  geography  is  that  it  presents  the  earth  as  the  endur¬ 
ing  home  of  the  occupations  of  man.  The  world,  without  its  relationship 
to  human  activity,  is  less  than  a  world.  It  is  thru  what  we  do  in  and  with 
the  world  that  we  read  its  meaning  and  measure  its  value. 

Whatever  advantages  such  a  presentation  of  geography  may 
possess,  it  labors  under  the  difficulty  of  beginning  the  subject 
at  the  top  and  attacking  first  that  which  is,  of  all  geographical 
problems,  the  most  complex.  It  is  the  problem  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  physical  environment  which  Ritter,  Guyot,  and 
Buckle  attacked,  but  failed  to  solve  because  they  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  its  magnitude.  The  scientific  geographers  of  to-day 
no  longer  attempt  to  discover  how  the  earth  has  been  fitted  for 
the  home  of  man,  but,  first,  how  all  the  elements  and  forces  of 
nature  combine  and  interact  to  produce  the  present  conditions 
of  relief,  climate,  and  life;  second,  how  man  has  gradually, 
and  still  imperfectly,  become  adapted  to  these  various  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  see  even  the  simplest  relations  between  two 
things  the  student  must  know  something  about  both.  The 
grade  pupil  usually  fails  to  see  any  relations  in  geography  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  too  little  about  the  physical  earth  to  under¬ 
stand  its  relations  to  human  affairs.  An  examination  of  the 
best  text-books  of  ten  years  ago,  many  of  which  are  still  exten- 
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sively  used,  shows  that  15  to  25  pages  are  devoted  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  the  physical  earth,  and  100  to  140  pages  to  the 
political  divisions,  products,  people,  government,  education, 
religion,  customs,  and  history.  The  whole  is  almost  purely 
descriptive,  and  made  up  of  definitions  and  statements  of  fact, 
without  any  attempt  at  explanation.  The  result  and  penalty 
of  treating  geography  too  exclusively  from  the  human  stand¬ 
point  are  a  failure  to  present  the  relations  of  anything  to  any¬ 
thing  else,  making  the  study  a  mere  memorizing  of  facts.  Tlje 
text-books  of  Frye,  in  their  fuller  treatment  of  physical  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  causal  relations,  were  revolu¬ 
tionary.  School  geography  can  become  scientific  only  by 
giving  equal  attention  to  both  members  of  the  relation,  earth 
and  man.  This  has  been  successfully  done  by  Redway  and 
Hinman,  and  by  Tarr  and  McMurry,  largely  by  a  broad  treat¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  products,  and  occupations. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  did  not  attempt  to  define  or  to 
organize  geography,  but  its  report,  by  insisting  upon  observa¬ 
tion,  explanation,  field  and  laboratory  work,  and  the  use  of 
illustrative  material,  did  much  to  make  school  geography  more 
rational  and  scientific.  It  is  memorable  as  containing  the  first 
official  introduction  of  the  new  science  of  “  physiography.” 
The  name  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate,  because  its  mean¬ 
ing  is  uncertain,  its  usage  variable,  and  it  is  not  descriptive  of 
either  the  matter  or  the  method  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied.  In  England  it  is  used  with  considerable  propriety  to 
designate  an  elementary  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy,  as  applied  to  the  earth.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
geophysics,  and  forms  a  valuable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
advanced  scientific  geography.  The  Committee  of  Ten  use  it 
to  designate  a  specialized  treatment  of  physical  geography  in 
which  an  extended  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  land 
forms  by  erosion  is  given  the  lion’s  share  of  attention.  Of  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  geomorphology  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  places  the  geography  of  the  lands  upon  a  scien¬ 
tific  foundation.  It  abolishes  the  divorce  between  geography 
and  geology,  and  enables  these  sciences  to  furnish  each  other 
mutual  help  and  substantial  support.  In  its  subject-matter  it 
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is  fascinating.  In  its  refinements  of  detail,  compact  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  marvelous  precocity  of  growth  it  is  worthy  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  brilliant 
minds,  American  and  foreign,  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
No  study  of  geography  which  does  not  give  to  the.  science  of 
land  forms  a  prominent  place  can  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  state  of  geographical  science.  Whether 
it  should  be  permitted  to  play  the  part  of  the  young  cuckoo  in 
the  nest,  and  to  oust,  one  by  one,  all  other  topics,  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  questioned.  Yet  that  is  the  question  which  is  suggested 
by  the  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,^  and  still  more  strongly  by 
a  recent  article  of  Professor  W.  M.  Davis.® 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  earth  as  a  globe,  the  ocean, 
the  air,  and  the  land  should  be  the  leading  subjects  of  the 
course,  of  which  the  first  should  occupy  the  least  time,  and  the 
others  should  have  an  increasingly  large  allowance,  in  the 
order  given.  “  Adequate  treatment  of  the  features  of  the  land 
will  require  as  much  time  as  the  other  three  subjects  com¬ 
bined,  and  it  may  be  more.”  The  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  and  the  relation  of  human  conditions  to  their  physical 
environment  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  “  by  incidental 
references  in  the  chapters  on  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  the 
land,”  or  they  “  may  form  the  theme  of  a  supplementary  chap¬ 
ter,  or  the  two  methods  may  be  combined.”  Perhaps  these 
propositions  are  sufficiently  elastic,  and  may  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  demur  or  serious  modification;  but  to  many  teachers  they 
seem  to  mark  the  extreme  limits  to  which,  in  the  interests  of 
geographic  science  and  its  students,  the  process  of  ouster  ought 
to  be  carried.  But  Professor  Davis  takes  a  long  step  forward 
in  that  direction  by  laying  down  the  law,  hard  and  fast,  that 
“  plants,  animals,  and  man  should  not  be  given  special  chap¬ 
ters  for  themselves  in  the  modern  limitation  of  the  contents  of 
physical  geography.”  In  support  of  this  position  he  urges  the 
following  considerations : 

'  Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1899,  p.  770. 

*  School  Review,  September,  1900. 
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The  necessity  for  the  study  of  man  comes  largely  because  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  geography  proper  has  been  too  empirical  and  unintelligent ;  when 
this  old  fashion  is  corrected  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  chapter  on  man  in 
physical  geography.  Plants  and  animals  are  properly  subjects  for  zoology 
and  botany ;  their  structural  features  and  their  classification  cannot  be 
taught  merely  as  chapters  in  another  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  palms 
and  pines,  elephants  and  polar  bears  may  be  freely  mentioned  as  exhibiting 
in  their  distribution  the  effects  of  climatic  control ;  wheat-  and  corn-fields  are 
appropriate  products  of  the  rich  soil  on  our  prairies,  in  contrast  to  the  forests 
which  grow  on  the  stony  soils  of  our  Appalachian  mountains  and  up¬ 
lands.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  studied  the  biological  relations  of  these 
organic  forms  in  order  to  make  intelligent  use  of  them  as  illustrations  of 
the  effect  of  environment.  But  the  actual  distribution  of  useful  plants  and 
animals  is  strictly  a  geographical  subject,  and  no  intelligent  or  effective 
treatment  of  political  or  economic  geography  can  be  reached  if  the  facts  of 
distribution  are  omitted  from  it. 

This  paragraph  seems  to  lack  something  of  the  aptness  and 
perspicacity  which  are  characteristic  of  the  writing  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  hard  to  find  in  it  any  argument  which  applies  to 
the  proposition.  It  fails  to  explain  how  the  presence  of  a 
chapter  on  man  makes  geography  empirical  and  unintelligent, 
or  how  its  omission  will  make  geography  less  so.  Unquesr 
tionably  the  structure  and  classification  of  plants  and  animals 
are  properly  subjects  for  botany  and  zoology,  and  cannot  be 
taught  as  chapters  in  another  subject;  but  why  is  a  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  their  distribution  in  relation  to  relief,  soil,  climate, 
and  depth,  temperature,  and  salinity  of  water  more  objection¬ 
able  than  a  chapter  or  section  on  the  distribution  of  volcanoes 
or  coral  islands?  If  structure  and  classification  cannot  be 
taught  as  chapters  in  another  subject,  neither  can  distribution 
be  taught  as  paragraphs  in  chapters  on  other  subjects.  Would 
Professor  Davis  teach  that  wheat  and  corn  are  products  of  the 
prairies  and  forests  of  the  mountains,  simply  as  facts,  without 
offering  any  explanation  of  them?  Why  should  the  student 
be  restricted  to  the  actual  distribution  of  useful  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals?  Why  is  not  the  distribution  of  useless  plants  and 
animals,  if  there  are  such,  a  geographical  subject?  Do  they 
not  also  illustrate  the  effect  of  physiographic  and  climatic  con¬ 
trol  ?  Professor  Davis’s  sentdice  on  this  subject  sounds  a  little 
“  old-fashioned.”  Are  not  the  facts  of  the  peculiar  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  important  factors  in  the  physi- 
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cal  environment  of  man,  and  therefore  as  properly  facts  of 
physical  geography,  as  the  wearing  away  of  the  land  surface  or 
the  development  of  drainage  systems?  If  they  are,  how  can 
one  set  of  facts  and  complex  relations  be  adequately  and  clearly 
treated  in  occasional,  incidental  paragraphs,  while  the  other 
set  requires  several  chapters?  So  far  as  can  be  discovered 
from  the  article,  the  exclusion  from  physical  geography  of 
chapters  on  plants,  animals,  and  man  rests  solely  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion  of  Professor  Davis.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
respect  which  teachers  of  geography,  including  the  writer,  have 
for  his  opinions  generally,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  him  in  this,  unless  more  cogent  reasons  can  be  presented. 

Of  physical  geography  abroad  Professor  Davis  remarks  that 
a  wide  diversity  exists  as  to  limitation  of  content,  and  that 
absence  of  proper  limitation  is  most  apparent  in  the  “  physiog¬ 
raphy  ”  of  the  South  Kensington  examinations  in  England, 
“  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
stars  and  nebulae,  evidently  because  of  the  presence  of  an 
astronomer  on  the  committee  in  charge.”  As  previously 
noticed,  the  text-books  of  physiography  written  to  prepare 
students  for  these  examinations  do  not  pretend  to  be  text-books 
of  physical  geography,  but  rather  of  geophysics.  One  of  the 
best  text-books  of  physical  geography  from  an  English  source 
is  Mill’s  Realm  of  nature.  This  book  devotes  48  pages  to 
general  science,  13  pages  to  the  solar  system,  34  pages  to  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  59  pages  to  the  atmosphere,  57  pages  to  the 
ocean,  91  pages  to  the  land,  19  pages  to  plants  and  animals, 
and  18  pages  to  man.  It  requires  only  the  omission  of  the 
matter  on  general  science  and  the  solar  system  to  convert  it 
into  a  fairly  well-balanced  text-book  of  physical  geography. 
Huxley’s  preface  to  his  Physiography  is  quoted  to  justify  the 
sort  of  physical  geography  which  Professor  Davis’s  committee 
recommend.  Is  it  not  entirely  feasible  to  prepare  a  text-book 
which  shall  “  help  the  child  to  understand  the  ordnance  map  of 
his  own  county,  shall  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  brook  which 
runs  thru  his  village,  shall  lead  him  to  see  the  place  in  nature 
of  his  own  district,  and  shall  bring  him,  step  by  step,  to  the 
conviction  that  to  attain  to  even  an  elementary  conception  of 
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what  goes  on  in  his  parish,  he  must  know  something  about  the 
universe  ” — is  it  not  possible  for  a  text-book  to  contain  a  large 
measure  of  those  good  things  which  Huxley  stands  for,  and 
not  omit  chapters  on  plants,  animals,  and  men  ? 

Concerning  German  and  French  schoolbooks,  Professor 
Davis  says  that  an  explanatory  treatment  is  usually  applied, 
but  that  applied  treatment  (that  is,  application  to  human 
affairs),  is  almost  universally  lacking. 

Its  omission  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  German  books,  whose 
comprehensive  thoroness  is  often  remarked,  but  whose  plan  would  place 
them  rather  under  the  head  of  terrestrial  physics  than  under  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  as  here  defined. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts  Professor  Davis  makes  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  claim  that 

when  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  reach  the  stage  of  general  and  practical  application,  physical 
geography  will  be  better  organized  than  in  Europe. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Physical  Geography,  as  appointed,  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  members,  but  the  report  is  signed  only  by  the 
five  who  were  present  at  its  meeting,  of  whom  Professor  Davis 
was  one.  Hence  it  seems  that  these  five  gentlemen  have  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized  the  subject  of  physical  geography,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  definition  which  does  not  conform  to  any  existing  text¬ 
book  (except  possibly  one),  and  which  is  not  recognized  by 
the  authorities  of  American,  English,  French,  or  German 
schools.  In  the  light  of  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  professors,  teachers,  and  students  of  geography 
of  the  whole  civilized  world  up  to  the  present  time,  the  subject 
‘defined  by  Professor  Davis  is  not  physical  geography,  but  is 
rather  a  specialized  study  of  land  forms.  The  eccentricities  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  members  is  an  eminent  geomorphologist. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Davis  should  be  considered  on  their  merits.  The 
geographical  argument  has  never  been  better  stated  than  by 
Mr.  Mackinder,  Reader  in  Geography  at  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geographical  Section 
of  the  British  Association.* 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  geomorphology — the  half-artistic,  half- 
genetic  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  lithosphere.  The  second  chapter 
might  be  entitled  geophysiology ;  it  postulates  a  knowledge  of  geomorphol¬ 
ogy  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sections — oceanography  and  climatology. 
At  the  head  of  the  third  and  last  chapter  is  the  word  biogeography — the 
geography  of  organic  communities  and  their  environments.  It  has  three 
sections — phytogeography,  or  the  geography  of  plants ;  zoogeography,  or 
the  geography  of  animals ;  and  anthropogeography,  or  the  geography  of 
men.  This  chapter  postulates  all  that  has  preceded,  and  within  the  chapter 
itself  each  later  section  presupposes  whatever  has  gone  before.  To  each 
later  section  and  chapter  there  is  an  appendix,  dealing  with  the  reaction  of 
the  newly  introduced  element  on  the  elements  which  have  been  considered 
earlier. 

The  common  division  of  geography  into  mathematical, 
physical,  and  political  is,  as  Ritter  long  ago  pointed  out, 
neither  natural  nor  happy.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms, 
mathematical  geography  should  deal  with  geodesy,  or  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  earth,  and  cartography,  or  map  projections;  physi¬ 
cal  geography  with  everything  except  the  products  of  human 
intelligence;  and  political  geography  with  states  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Mackinder  notes  that  the  facts  of  geography  are 
capable  of  two  kinds  of  treatment. 

We  may  consider  the  phenomena  of  a  given  type  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
as  rivers,  mountains,  cities ;  or  we  may  discuss  the  phenomena  of  all  types 
in  a  given  part  of  the  globe,  as  Ireland,  Italy,  or  Australia. 

The  first  gives  rise  to  general  geography,  the  second  to 
regional  geography.  In  fact,  until  recently,  the  geography 
taught  in  the  grades  has  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  man,  and 
the  treatment  has  been  almost  entirely  regional.  That  has 
been  called  “  geography.”  In  the  high  school  general  geog¬ 
raphy,  paying  relatively  little  attention  to  man,  has  been  taught 
under  the  name  of  “  physical  geography.”  There  are  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  why  geography  in  the  grades  should  remain  pre¬ 
dominantly  regional,  but  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the 
study  of  general  geography,  begun  in  the  grades,  should  not 
be  extended  in  the  high  school  to  include  man  as  well  as  his 
physical  environment.  No  adequate  text-book  on  the  general 

•  Geographical  journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  375. 
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geography  of  man,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  ever  been 
published.  The  little  book,  Man  and  his  work,  by  the  Herbert- 
sons,  is  an  essay  in  that  direction,  A  broad  discussion  by  a 
master  mind  of  human  industries  and  institutions,  of  centers 
of  population  and  routes  of  travel,  of  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions,  of  customs  and  religions  as  related  to  physical  en¬ 
vironment  and  in  their  distribution  over  the  whole  earth, 
would  be  fascinating  and  fruitful  beyond  measure.  Perhaps 
the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a  work,  or  the  high  schools 
for  such  a  text-book,’ but  it  is  in  that  direction  that  high-school 
geography  might  naturally  develop.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  the  geography  taught  in  the  high  school  should  become 
more  general  rather  than  more  special. 

The  best  place  for  specialization  in  geomorphology,  meteo¬ 
rology,  ecology,  ethnology,  or  any  of  the  other  sciences  allied 
to  geography,  is  in  the  college  or  university.  Certainly  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  first  year  in  the  high  school,  where  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davis’s  committee  prefer  to  place  the  course  in  physical 
geography.  Their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  study 
in  the  high-school  course  is  sustained  in  the  report  by  extended 
and  valid  argument.  But  if 

it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  pupils  to  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
or  thereabouts,  without  attaining  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  earth 
that  physical  geography,  of  all  subjects,  gives, 

it  would  be  inconsistent  as  well  as  unwise  to  narrow  and 
specialize  the  physical  geography  in  the  manner  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davis  prescribes.  Rather  the  view  of  the  earth  there 
given  ought  to  be  made  broader.  It  is  the  only  view  which 
the  large  majority  of  students  will  ever  get,  for  probably  not 
five  per  cent,  of  them  go  to  college.  An  extension  of  the 
general  method  of  treatment  to  the  whole  range  of  geographic 
science,  from  the  earth’s  surface  to  man,  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  give  to  geography  a  systematic  argument,  and 
that  consistency  and  completeness  of  organization,  the 
lack  of  which  has  made  it  almost  an  outcast  and  a  pariah 
among  sciences.  The  broadened  view  here  contemplated  does 
not  imply  that  it  should  be  made  up  of  generalizations,  and 
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therefore  vague  and  lacking  in  thoro  and  adequate  treatment 
of  any  subject.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  all  the 
features  and  phenomena  of  any  group  over  the  whole  earth,  or 
any  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  but  the  best  types  of  each 
group  should  be  discussed  with  sufficient  fullness  of  detail  to 
enable  the  student  to  see  for  himself  the  principles  involved, 
the  kind  of  facts  upon  which  the  generalizations  are  based,  and 
the  application  of  the  laws  to  similar  phenomena  wherever 
found.  Each  group  would  be  treated  systematically  in  its 
own  chapter  or  section,  while  the  relations  of  the  groups  to 
each  other  would  knit  the  whole  together  in  organic  unity. 
In  place  of  a  deformed  and  one-sided  physical  geography,  we 
would  have  a  s)anmetrical  and  fully  developed  general  geog¬ 
raphy.  There  would  be  room  in  it  for  field  and  laboratory 
work,  for  explanation  of  causes,  for  tracing  relations,  for 
manifestation  of  controls,  for  prediction  of  results,  for  applica¬ 
tion  of  laws,  and  for  the  reactions  of  each  geographic  group, 
not  only  upon  human  affairs,  but  upon  all  the  other  groups. 
The  subject  would  be  susceptible  of  an  elementary,  an  ad¬ 
vanced,  or  an  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  last  would  be  more 
voluminous  than  the  Allgemeine  Erdkunde  of  Hann.  While 
constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  phenomena 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  need  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal 
and  crown  of  geographic  science,  the  earth  as  the  home  of 
man.  It  would  make  the  predominance  of  that  relation  more 
clear  by  placing  it  in  its  true  position  and  perspective  among 
the  other  geographic  relations.  When  this  kind  of  geography 
is  written,  published,  taught,  and  studied  in  any  country,  the 
science  will  be  better  organized  than  it  now  is  anywhere,  and 
the  dream  of  Ritter,  that  “  the  earth  in  all  its  parts  must  be 
known  in  all  its  relations,”  will  come  true. 

Charles  R.  Dryer 

State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS^ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  elective  systems,  radically  distinct 
in  character.  The  first  may  be  called  the  elective  system; 
the  second  may  be  called  the  elective  system:  i.  e.,  the  first  puts 
the  emphasis  on  system;  the  second  on  election.  The  first 
encourages  a  discriminating  choice,  within  clearly  defined 
limits,  of  a  well-ordered  curriculum;  the  second  opens  the 
door  wide  to  absolute  freedom  of  choice  of  studies.  With 
the  first  I  have  no  quarrel;  the  second  I  believe  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  I  proceed  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  each. 

In  March,  1898,  my  friend  and  associate.  Dr.  Samuel 
Thurber,  who  invests  every  subject  that  he  touches  with  the 
unfailing  charm  of  his  literary  style,  and  so  for  the  moment 
carries  us  away  captive  despite  our  convictions,  said,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association:  “  The 
public  high  school  has  very  happily  been  characterized  as 
the  people’s  college  ...  At  a  certain  period  young  men  and 
women  are  ready  for  mature  studies,  whether  they  have 
passed  thru  the  lower  grades  or  not — however  they  fare  under 
the  ordeal  of  examination.  .  .  Nearly  all  the  combinations 
which  constitute  our  courses  are  merely  aggregations  or  ag¬ 
glutinations  of  elements,  and  can  easily  be  shaken  apart.  The 
course  in  each  school  is  therefore  apparently  an  arbitrary 
thing,  impossible  to  conceive  as  having  a  basis  in  a  well- 
ordered  philosophy  of  education.  .  .  The  existing  high 
school,  with  its  courses  entirely  thrown  away;  with  full  free¬ 
dom  to  take  one  study  or  more;  with  provision  of  hours  to 
suit  the  needs  of  workers;  with  liberty  to  come  and  go  as 
occasions  of  the  work  require;  with  instruction  adapted  to  un¬ 
educated  adults  and  adolescents,  if  such  offer  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  school-trained  youth — with  these  modifications  of 

’  A  paper  read  before  the  Headmasters’  Association,  December  26,  1900. 
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its  present  rigid  system,  the  high  school  begins  to  be,  veri¬ 
tably,  the  people’s  college.” 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Thurber’s  paper,  Mr. 
George  H.  Martin  of  the  Boston  board  of  supervisors,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  touches  no  educational  subject  that  he  does  not 
illumine  by  the  cogency  of  his  argument  and  the  aptness  of 
his  illustrations,  said:  “  My  sympathies  are  very  decidedly 
and  heartily  with  Mr.  Thurber  in  the  most  extreme  conclu¬ 
sions  of  his  paper.”  Illustrating  his  position  by  the  New 
England  academy  of  fifty  years  ago,  he  said;  “  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  yery  decided  advantage  to  any  young  man  or  young 
woman  to  have  spent  a  term,  or  a  year,  or  several  years  at 
that  institution,  studying  along  lines  not  correlated  at  all,  but 
in  the  study  of  subjects  chosen  entirely  from  personal  con¬ 
siderations.  .  .  An  elective  course”  he  added,  “  may  be  as 
unattractive  and  burdensome  as  a  course  without  any  election. 
I  may  want  my  child  not  to  take  an  elective  commercial 
course,  or  an  elective  classical  course,  or  an  elective  English 
course,  but  to  elect  something  out  of  each  of  them,  and  make 
up  a  course  that  shall  suit  my  own  taste.  There  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  have  that  privilege.  .  .  The  idea  of  sym¬ 
metry  in  education  has  gone  by.” 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  February,  1900,  Super¬ 
intendent  Seaver  of  Boston,  under  whose  trusted  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  I  have  counted  it  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  work  for  a  score  of  years,  writes  as  follows:  “  The 
high  school  of  the  twentieth  century  will  offer  many  branches 
of  study  freely  open  to  all  .to  choose  from;  and  each  student 
will  frame  his  own  course  by  choosing  what  branches  he 
pleases,  as  many  or  few  as  he  pleases,  and  for  as  many  years 
as  he  may  find  convenient.  This  choice  will  not  be  made  at 
random;  it  will  be  made  in  consultation  with 'parents  and 
under  the  wise  advice  and  guidance  of  teachers,  but  not  under 
their  compulsion.  .  .  Thus  every  student  will  largely  assume 
the  direction  of  his  own  studies.  The  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  little  or  much  of  his  opportunities  will  rest  chiefly  with 
him;  and  perhaps  a  lively  sense  of  this  responsibility  is  the 
best  result  of  throwing  studies  open  to  Tfis  free  choice.” 
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It  will  be  recognized  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr. 

Martin,  and  Mr.  Seaver  are  substantially  identical;  that  they 
all  unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  advocate  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  of  studies  by  the  individual  pupil — the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  personal  considerations.  This  negation 
of  system  may  perhaps  not  inappropriately  be  called  elective 
chaos,  a  designation  which  requires  no  explanation;  or  it  may 
be  called  philosophical  anarchism,  for  a  reason  which  I  will 
explain. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1898,  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  a 
former  pupil  of  mine,  whom  I  remember  as  a  boy  of  unusual 
promise,  and  whom  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review 
now  speaks  of  as  the  most  prominent  representative  of  philo-  , 

sophical  anarchism  in  this  country,  wrote  as  follows  in  the 
pages  of  that  publication :  “  So  far  as  education  is  connected 
with  what  is  commonly  called  the  ‘  general  intelligence  ’  of  i 

the  public,  the  anarchistic  idea  is  that  the  most  intelligent  j 

public  is  the  public  which  is  educated  to  know  how  to  do  what  ! 

it  wants  to  do.  The  people  may  always  be  trusted  to  find 
out  the  means  to  provide  for  the  instruction  they  desire.  To  ; 

be  worth  anything,  the  education  must  come  as  the  supply  re- 
sponsive  to  demand.  .  .  As  to  what  education  a  child  should  \ 

have,  the  answer  is,  the  education  that  it  wants.  .  .  Per-  » 

haps  the  main  criticism  that  I  would  make  against  the  public-  ' 

school  system  is  that  it  lays  down  one  program  for  all;  it  fits  j 

Procrustes  to  the  bed  instead  of  the  bed  to  Procrustes.  As  1 

to  whether  or  not  children  are  compelled  to  study  too  hard,  j 

it  may  be  said  that  any  child  studies  too  hard  who  studies  j 

more  than  it  wants  to.  I  claim  that  all  children,  by  nature, 
like  to  study  if  they  are  not  compelled  to.  A  child  begins  I 

to  study  as  soon  as  it  opens  its  eyes.  There  is  no  need  of  j 

discipline  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  child.  Let  the  child  '! 

follow  its  bent  and  learn  what  it  wants  to.  .  .  I  make  the  ■  j 

same  criticism  against  the  present  educational  system  that  ! 

I  make  against  all  government  institutions:  they  are  all  sub-  .| 

ject  to  the  same  incompetency,  carelessness,  overdrill,  too  * 

much  regimentation,  too  little  spontaneitv.  too  little  recog-  j 

nition  of  the  individual — everything  run  in  the  same  mold.’*  ' 
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From  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Tucker’s  statement  of  be¬ 
lief,  it  will  be  clear  that  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Seaver, 
and  Mr.  Tucker  are  all  laborers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and 
that  the  principle  they  are  all  striving  to  engraft  on  our  sec¬ 
ondary-school  system  is  philosophical  anarchism. 

Now  what  is  the  trouble  with  this  educational  platform? 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  rests  on  several  mistaken  as¬ 
sumptions: 

(1)  The  gentlemen  from  whose  writings  I  have  quoted 
assume  that,  in  a  system  of  education  supported  by  public 
taxation,  the  community,  the  state,  has  no  rights,  but  that  the 
individual  is  supreme.  If  it  be  argued,  as  conceivably  it  may 
be,  that  the  interests  of  the  community  are  best  served  where 
each  individual  is  stimulated  to  cultivate  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  the  special  aptitudes  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed  by  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  his  other  powers, 
I  answer  that  history  furnishes  no  basis  for  any  such  belief. 
It  is  not  unbalanced  specialists,  but  men,  that  constitute  the 
strength  of  a  state.  Would  Prussia  have  risen  from  the  dis¬ 
astrous  defeat  of  Jena,  or  would  France  have  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  Sedan,  by  leaving  the  shaping  of  secondary 
education  to  the  initiative  of  untrained  adolescents?  By  no 
means.  The  leaders  of  educational  reform  in  those  nations 
sought  out  the  soundest  thought,  the  ripest  wisdom,  and  the 
richest  experience  they  could  find,  and  crystallized  them  into 
courses  of  study. 

(2)  They  assume  that  crude  youth  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have  in  advance  no  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  among  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  who 
have  almost  no  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  who  in  many 
cases  come  from  families  in  which  there  is  not,  and  has  not 
been  for  generations,  the  faintest  trace  of  culture,  are  com¬ 
petent  to  direct  their  own  studies.  Dr.  Parmenter,  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Boston,  recently  put  certain 
questions  to  the  twenty-two  members  of  his  fourth-year  class, 
and  received  from  them  written  answers.  One  would  ex¬ 
pect  from  mature  fourth-year  pupils  of  such  a  school,  if  from 
any  young  persons,  conscious  fitness  to  make  an  intelligent 
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choice.  Two  of  Dr.  Parmenter’s  questions  were:  “  Recall, 
if  possible,  your  exact  mental  attitude  toward  physics  before 
you  studied  it,  and  toward  modem  English  history,  and  state 
to  what  extent,  in  your  opinion,  you  were  then  qualified  to 
choose  between  the  two.”  Seventeen  thought  they  were  not 
qualified  to  make  the  choice;  five  thought  they  were  qualified. 
“  Are  you  now  better  qualified  to  choose?  ”  Twenty-one 
answered  yes;  on^  answered  no. 

(3)  These  gentlemen  assume  that,  if  the  young  people 
themselves  are  incompetent  to  choose  their  studies  intelli¬ 
gently,  their  parents  are  competent,  and  the  young  people' 
will  accept  the  choices  of  their  parents.  Now,  some  parents 
are  undoubtedly  competent  to  guide  their  children  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  and  have  so  trained  their  children  that  the 
children  will  confidently  accept  their  guidance.  But  we  all 
know  that  very  many  parents  are  utterly  incompetent  to  make 
an  intelligent  choice;  and  that  many  others,  trained  by  a  long 
course  of  domestic  discipline,  will  dutifully  accept  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  their  children. 

(4)  They  assume  that,  if  both  pupils  and  parents  are  in¬ 
competent,  or  disinclined,  to  direct  the  choice  of  studies,  the 
principal  of  a  school  of  from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
pupils,  who,  burdened  as  he  is  with  the  cares  of  administra¬ 
tion,  does  but  little  teaching  himself,  and  so  does  not  come 
into  intimate  personal  relations  with  the  pupils  under  his  gen¬ 
eral  charge;  or  that  departmental  teachers,  who  teach  one  or 
two  subjects  only,  and  these  to  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 
who  perhaps  are  without  a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  the 
view  they  take  of  the  relation  of  their  special  subject  to  the 
general  aims  of  education — that  such  principals  and  teachers 
can  adjust  themselves  perfectly  to  individual  needs  and  apti¬ 
tudes  and  wisely  guide  the  choices  of  their  pupils;  and  that, 
while  all  the  necessary  personal  consultations  are  going  on, 
the  framing  of  the  program  of  recitations,  and  the  regular 
work  of  the  school,  can  afford  to  wait. 

(5)  They  assume  that  the  pupil  who  elects  the  studies  re¬ 
quired  for  admission  to  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  free  choice  of  subjects  suited  to  his  individual  needs; 
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but  he  is  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  merely  accepting 
domination  from  without  instead  of  domination  from  within. 
He  is  choosing  a  curriculum  imposed  by  the  college  instead 
of  a  curriculum  imposed  by  the  school.  If,  in  reply  to  this, 
it  be  said  that  there  are  many  ways  of  entering  the  same  col¬ 
lege,  I  answer  that  there  is  no  way  of  entering  any  reputable 
college  that  does  not  involve  a  choice  among  curricula  rather 
than  a  choice  among  individual  subjects;  for  no  reputable 
college,  whatever  the  freedom  of  election  it  allows  within  its 
own  domain,  has  yet  committed  the  folly  of  accepting  as  a 
foundation  for  its  work  a  collection  of  subjects  that  did  not 
include  representative  subjects  from  several  distinct  depart¬ 
ments. 

(6)  They  assume  that  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  pupil  in  early  youth  on  a  few  subjects  for  which  he 
fancies  that  he  has  special  aptitude,  or  in  which  he  takes 
special  interest,  or  of  which  he  expects  ultimately  to  make 
practical  use,  is  better  for  him  than  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  his  powers.  “  The  idea  of  symmetry  in  educa¬ 
tion  has  gone  by,”  says  Mr.  Martin.  “  Why,”  says  Mr. 
Seaver,  ”  should  the  high-school  pupil  be  required  to  study 
subjects  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  or  for  which  he  thinks 
he  will  have  no  practical  use?  Is  it  that  he  may  get  an  all¬ 
round  education,  or  that  he  may  not  be  permitted  to  grow 
narrow-minded  or  mentally  one-sided,  or  that  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  may  be  fully  and  harmoniously  developed?  But 
in  the  twentieth  century  such  questions  and  answers  will  in¬ 
terest  people  no  more.  The  important  practical  needs  of  in¬ 
dividuals  will  not  be  ignored  for  the  sake  of  a  theoretical  com¬ 
pleteness  or  harmony  in  their  plans  of  study.”  Now,  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  idea  of  “  fully  and  harmoniously  develop¬ 
ing  the  mind,”  thru  education,  ”  interests  people  no  more.” 
I  find  a  sounder  view  of  education,  and  a  truer  forecast  of 
the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  inspiring  battle  cry 
of  those  who  fought  and  won  the  campaign  for  manual  train¬ 
ing:  “  Put  the  whole  boy  to  school!  ”  It  is  just  in  this  abrupt 
and  irrational  break  with  the  past  that  the  fatal  error  of  the 
views  I  am  opposing  lies.  Whatever  we  have  learned  by  study 
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and  experiment  in  the  domain  of  education, — for  example, 
about  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  relative  educational  values 
of  different  subjects,  the  laws  of  mental  development,  etc., — 
all  this  is  to  be  brushed  aside  as  so  much  rubbish,  and  we  are 
to  start  anew  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  unfettered 
fancies  of  youth!  I  cannot  follow  the  twentieth-century 
iconoclasts. 

(7)  They  assume  that  the  likenesses  that  bind  young  peo¬ 
ple  together  are  so  insignificant,  and  the  differences  that  sep¬ 
arate  them  are  so  vital,  that  freedom  of  choice  among  cur¬ 
ricula  affords  inadequate  recognition  of  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  that  absolute  freedom  of  election  among  subjects 
should  be  accorded.  Let  us  not  then  stop  with  the  free  elec¬ 
tion  of  studies;  but  let  us  logically  and  boldly  take  the  next 
step  forward  in  education  and  educate  our  young  people  in 
cells  instead  of  in  classrooms. 

(8)  Finally,  they  assume  that  average  boys  and  girls  can 
be  left  to  choose  attractive  studies  and  to  reject  distasteful 
ones  without  experiencing  as  a  result  a  weakening  of  the  will 
and  a  loosening  of  the  moral  fiber.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an 
alarmist,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  how  soon  the  edu¬ 
cational  pendulum,  which  seems  now  to  be  swinging  rapidly 
along  the  arc  whose  limit  is  absolute  freedom  of  election,  will 
begin  to  retrace  the  curve  of  oscillation ;  but  to  my  mind  the 
present  outlook  in  secondary  education  is  not  a  cheering  one. 
-I  do  not  believe  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  forced  to  take 
studies  because  they  are  hard  and  distasteful,  but  I  do  believe 
that  they  should  be  trained  to  do  their  duty  even  if  their  duty 
is  hard  and  distasteful.  I  do  not  forget  that  boys  and  girls, 
in  common  with  men  and  women,  cheerfully  do  many  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  under  the  inspiration  of  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  just  as  Homer’s*  warriors,  little  tho  they  relish  pain, 
are  animated  by  the  joy  of  battle  in  the  hope  of  victory;  but 
plain  everyday  living  is  largely  made  up  of  duties  that  must 
be  done  not  under  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  a  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  under  the  sustaining  power  of  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  strength  of  will,  an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty  are  not  the  normal  product 
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of  a  self-indulgent  choice  along  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance. 

There  are  other  mistaken  assumptions  in  the  views  I  have 
considered,  but  let  these  suffice.  I  pass  to  a  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  of  application  of  the  principle  of  election 
which  puts  the  emphasis  on  system  rather  than  on  election, 
and  which  therefore  may  justly  claim  to  be  called  an  elective 
system. 

In  1896  Dr.  Harris,  in  an  address  on  the  “  Necessity  for  five 
co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  in  the  schools,”  delivered  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  thus  expounded  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of, Fifteen:  “The  studies  of  the  school  fall  naturally 
into  five  co-ordinate  groups.  These  five  co-ordinate  groups 
are,  first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  includ¬ 
ing  chiefly  the  plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art, 
including  chiefly  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth, 
grammar  and  the  technical  and  scientific  study  of  language; 
fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political,  and  social 
institutions.  Each  of  these  groups  should  be  represented  in 
the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  type  suited  to  the  age 
and  previous  training  of  the  pupils.  .  .  Specializing  should 
follow  a  course  of  study  for  culture  in  which  the  symmetrical 
whole  of  human  learning  and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the 
soul  should  be  considered.  From  the  primary  school,  there¬ 
fore,  on  thru  the  academic  course  of  the  college,  there  should 
be  symmetry  and  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  repre¬ 
sented  at  each  part  of  the  course — at  least  in  each  year,  altho 
perhaps  not  thruout  each  part  of  the  year.” 

According  to  Dr.  Harris,  therefore,  writing  as  the  ex¬ 
pounder  and  defender  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen,  there  should  be  in  secondary  schools  not  a  free  choice 
of  studies,  but  only  a  choice  between  alternative  studies  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  several  groups  deemed  essential  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical  curriculum  that  has  culture,  as  distinct  from  profes¬ 
sional  training,  for  its  aim. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  after 
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several  years  of  investigation  of  the  subject  committed  to  it; 
presented  a  report,  which  has  been  widely  and  warmly  com¬ 
mended  for  its  unhesitating  indorsement  of  the  elective  prin¬ 
ciple  in  secondary  education.  The  following  paragraphs, 
in  which  the  term  “  constant  ”  means  a  prescribed  study,  and 
the  term  “  unit  ”  means  a  subject  pursued  four  periods  a  week 
for  one  year,  are  taken  from  that  report: 

Resolved,  That  while  the  committee  .  .  .  recognizes  the  principle  of 
large  liberty  to  the  students  in  secondary  schools,  it  does  not  believe  in  unlim¬ 
ited  election,  but  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  certain  number  of  constants 
in  all  secondary  schools  and  in  all  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  constants 
be  recognized  in  the  following  proportion,  namely :  four  units  in  foreign 
languages  (no  language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two  units  in 
mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one  in  science. 

You  will  note  that  the  Committee  on  College  Require¬ 
ments,  tho  more  liberal  in  its  recommendations  than  Dr. 
Harris,  expressly  rules  out  unlimited  election,  and  insists  on 
the  inclusion  of  prescribed  studies;  it  also,  in  agreement  with 
Dr.  Harris,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  training  in  five  de¬ 
partments. 

Again,  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College,  who,  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  recently  adopted  scheme  of  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  that  institution,  intended  also  to  influence  for  good 
the  curricula  of  secondary  schools,  have  given  eighteen 
points,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-six,  to  subjects  that  are  either 
absolutely  prescribed  or  are  to  be  chosen  from  prescribed 
alternatives;  and  only  eight  points  to  subjects  that  are  open 
to  free  election.  “The  basal  idea  of  the  scheme  of  admis¬ 
sion  requirements,”  says  Professor  Hart,  “  is  that  every  candi¬ 
date  for  college  shall  have  a  foundation  in  each  of  the  groups 
which  may  be  considered  fundamental,  namely,  his  mother 
tongue,  an  ancient  language,  a  modern  language,  history, 
mathematics,  and  an  observational  science.”  Here,  again,  a 
free  choice  of  subjects  is  made  impossible,  and  the  inclusion 
in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  of  subjects  representing 
several  distinct  departments  is  by  implication  declared  to  be 
of  fundamental  importance. 

With  the  kind  of  elective  system  embodied  in  Dr.  Harris’s 
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exposition  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Re¬ 
quirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in 
the  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission  recently  adopted 
by  the  authorities  of  Harvard  College,  I  have  no  quarrel ;  with 
the  philosophical  anarchism  of  Mr.  Thurber,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Seaver  I  have  nothing  but  quarrel. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  our  newly  acquired  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  electivism,  in  our  haste  to  bow  down  before  in¬ 
dividuality  and  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  principle  of  unity, 
of  proportion,  we  are  losing  faith  in  the  quickening  power  of 
high  scholarship  and  inspiring  and  sympathetic  leadership 
in  the  teacher.  “  The  one  great  thing,”  says  Professor 
Miinsterberg,  “  for  which  I  have  to  thank  my  school,  my 
parents,  and  my  teachers,  is  that,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
follow  my  caprices  along  the  paths  of  least  resistance,  I  was 
bound  to  go  the  prescribed  way,  which  was  full  of  resistance 
and  full  of  matter  which  seemed  to  me  useless  at  the  time. 
That  which  I  learned  at  school  and  at  home  is  mostly  forgotten 
to-day,  and  yet  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  utilitarian 
preparation.  While  it  did  not  appeal  to  my  little  natural 
talents  and  interests,  it  filled  me  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  idealism  and  obedience  to  duty,  making  my  school  time  a 
continuous  happiness. 

“  How  was  that  possible?  Simply  because  I  had  teachers 
who  were  enthusiastic  for  the  subjects  they  taught.  They 
knew  their  subjects  with  the  knowledge  of  the  expert;  they 
had  the  perspective  of  their  own  fields;  and  such  knowledge, 
which  fills  the  whole  man  to  overflowing,  inspires  the  boy, 
while  without  it  all  is  drudgery  for  teachers  and  pupils.” 

John  Tetlow 

Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass, 
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A  JUROR'S  EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXPOSITION 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  begun  by  decree  of 
President  Carnot  July  13,  1892;  regulated  by  decree  of 
President  Casimir-Perier  August  4,  1894;  established  by 
President  Faure  June  13,  1896,  who  signed  the  law  affording 
financial  aid,  and  dpened  by  President  Loubet  April  15,  1900, 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

On  July  I,  1898,  President  McKinley  signed  the  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner 
general  and  for  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
the  participation  of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to  that  au¬ 
thority,  the  president  appointed  Ferdinand  W.  Peck  of  Chi¬ 
cago  commissioner  general.  The  classification  provided  for 
the  arrangement  of  exhibits  in  18  groups,  but  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  efficiency  these  groups  were  distributed  by  the 
United  States  commission  among  10  chief  officers,  called  di¬ 
rectors.  In  some  cases  two  or  even  three  groups  were  as¬ 
signed  to  a  single  director,  and  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  be¬ 
came  director  of  two  groups,  education  and  social  economy. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  overcome,  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  perhaps  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  branches  of 
artistic  production,  agricultural  or  industrial,  had  innumera¬ 
ble  points  of  contact  overlapping  each  other,  intermingling 
almost  to  the  point  of  confusion.  In  many  instances  ex¬ 
hibits  were  of  such  mixed  character  that  a  natural  hesitation 
arose  as  to  the  category  into  which  they  should  be  distributed. 
The  basis  of  actual  classification  was  that  of  1889.  But  aided 
by  the  legitimate  criticisms  it  evoked  and  by  the  experience 
of  foreign  exhibitions,  it  was  entirely  reconstructed  for  1900. 
Instead  of  the  83  classes  and  16  sections  of  9  groups  and  social 
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economy,  there  were  12 1  classes  distributed  thru  18  groups. 
The  Chicago  exposition  classified  the  exhibits  in  13  depart¬ 
ments  subdivided  into  176  groups. 

The  first  group,  education  and  instruction,  comprised  6 
classes: 

(1)  Education  of  infants,  primary  instruction,  instruction 
of  adults; 

(2)  Secondary  instruction; 

(3)  Higher  instruction,  scientific  institutions; 

(4)  Special  instruction — artistic; 

(5)  Special  instruction — agricultural; 

(6)  Special  instruction — industrial  and  commercial. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in  1889 
was  60,000;  at  Chicago  in  1893,  69,492;  at  Paris  in  1900, 
75>53i;  increase  of  8.7  per  cent  over  the  1893  exposition 
and  of  25.8  per  cent,  over  that  of  1889.  The  number  of  awards 
granted  in  1889  was  33,889,  or  55  per  cent,  of  the  number 
exhibiting;  in  1893,  23,757,  3^  per  cent.;  in  1900,  42,790, 

or  56  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  awards  and  percentages 
will  be  misleading  unless  the  difference  between  the  American 
system  and  the  French  is  kept  in  mind.  By  the  American  a 
standard  of  excellence  was  fixed  in  each  group  and  class.  All 
exhibits  reaching  that  standard  received  a  bronze  medal,  and 
also  a  diploma,  which  stated  the  specific  points  of  excellence 
for  which  the  award  was  granted.  By  the  French  system 
the  awards  to  exhibitors  are  issued  in  the  form  of  diplomas 
accompanied  by  a  bronze  medal,  signed  by  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  the  commissioner  general.  They  are  divided 
into  the  following  classes : 

Diplomas  of  grand  prize,  Diplomes  de  grand  prix; 

Diplomas  of  gold  medal,  Diplomes  de  mMaille  d’or; 

Diplomas  of  silver  medal,  Diplomes  de  midaille  d’argent; 

Diplomas  of  bronze  medal,  Dipldmes  de  midaille  de  bronze; 

Diplomas  of  honorable  mention,  Diplomes  de  mention  hon¬ 
orable. 

As  the  French  give  five  awards  to  the  Americans’  one,  the 
contrast  between  the  33  per  cent,  of  the  Chicago  list  and  the 
56  per  cent,  of  the  Paris  seems  to  favor  the  French,  and  it 
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stands  plainly  revealed  by  an  analysis  of  the  French  awards. 
The  American  press  deemed  the  list  of  awards  in  grand  prizes 
and  gold  medals  only  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  their 
notice,  but  the  grand,  gold,  and  silver  awards  of  this  exposi¬ 
tion,  aggregating  23,237,  are  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  num^ 
exhibiting. 

In  determining  these  awards  the  jury  was  instructed  to 
mark  the  exhibits  on  a  scale  of  25: 

I  to  5  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  honorable  mention; 

6  to  10  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  bronze  medal; 

II  to  15  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  silver  medal ; 

16  to  20  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  gold  medal; 

21  to  25  inclusive,  giving  diplomas  of  grand  prizes. 

No  medal  other  than  the  bronze  accompanying  the  di¬ 
plomas  is  given  exhibitors  and  no  special  medal  will  be  is¬ 
sued  with  the  grand  prize.  The  gold  medal  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  600  francs  (latest  estimate),  the  silver  medal  for 
18  francs,  and  additional  bronze  medals  for  2.50  francs,  but 
no  medal  accompanies  the  diploma  of  honorable  mention. 
The  diplomas  will  be  distributed  thru  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  general  during  the  coming  year. 

The  valuing  and  judging  of  exhibits  were  confided  by  the 
regulations  to  an  international  jury,  which  Mr.  Skiff,  director- 
in-chief  of  exhibit  departments  of  the  United  States,  calls  "the 
ablest  international  jury  ever  organized.”  The  jury  had  three 
degrees  of  jurisdiction — class  juries,  group  juries,  and  su¬ 
perior  jury.  The  class  jury  was  composed  of  jurors  and  sub¬ 
stitutes,  the  latter  having  a  deliberative  voice  only  when  oc¬ 
cupying  the  place  of  absent  jurors.  The  number  of  jurors, 
French  and  foreign,  was  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  number 
of  exhibitors,  and  proportioned  in  each  class  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  number  of  exhibitors  and  the  importance  of  the 
exhibits.  The  French  jurors  were  nominated  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  general  and  appointed  by  decree  of  the  minister 
of  commerce.  They  were  selected  from  the  leading  bodies 
of  the  state  and  for  the  most  part  from  persons  who,  as  ex¬ 
hibitors  or  as  jurors,  had  been  connected  with  former  uni¬ 
versal  expositions.  Foreign  jurors  were  nominated  by  the 
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commissioner  of  the  country  and  appointed  by  the  French 
president.  Each  class  jury  chose  its  own  officers,  consisting 
of  a  president,  vice  president,  recorder,  and  secretary.  The 
president  and  the  vice  president  were  of  different  nationalities, 
one  French  and  the  other  foreign.  The  group  jury  com¬ 
prised  a  president,  two  or  three  vice  presidents,  and  a  secre¬ 
tary  nominated  by  the  commissioner  general  and  appointed 
by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  members  comprised  the 
president,  vice  presidents,  and  recorders  of  the  class  juries. 
The  superior  jury  had  for  its  honorary  president  the  minister 
of  commerce,  and  as  honorary  vice  presidents  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
and  the  commissioner  general.  The  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  of  group  juries  were  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
superior  jury  and  commissioners  from  countries  which  were 
represented  by  more  than  500  exhibits,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  superior  committee  and  certain  directors  of 
the  exposition.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  class  jury  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  exhibits  and  prepare  three  lists:  (i)  a  list  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  placed  hors  concours;  (2)  a  list  in  order  of  merit, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  of  the  awards  proposed;  (3) 
a  list  of  collaborators — engineers,  foremen,  and  workmen  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  production  of  remarka¬ 
ble  objects  shown  at  the  exposition. 

Many  times  the  question  was  asked,  “  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  placard  hors  concours  attached  to  exhibits?  ”  The 
ready  response  was  that  the  exhibitor  was  a  member  of  the 
international  jury,  and  while  his  exhibit  might  merit  the  high¬ 
est  prize,  by  virtue  of  his  position  on  the  jury  it  could  receive 
no  recognition.  One  of  the  delicate  questions  for  decision 
by  the  jury  was  to  determine  a  definition  for  exhibitor  in  the 
preparation  of  this  first  list.  The  question  presented  itself 
under  three  forms: 

(1)  Supposing  a  member  of  the  jury  to  be  a  director  in  an 
institution;  e.  g.,  in  the  board  of  managers  of  a  scientific  as¬ 
sociation  exhibiting  its  publications,  should  the  exhibit  of  the 
institution  be  ftors  concours? 

(2)  Supposing  a  public  institution  to  exhibit  its  publica- 
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tions,  €.  g.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  works  a  member  of  the  jury,  should  the  institution  be¬ 
come  hors  cone  ours? 

(3)  Supposing  an  exhibitor  in  class  15 — instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision — were  a  juror  in  class  63 — ^working  of  mines — should 
his  exhibit  be  placed  Ivors  concours? 

The  third  question  was  answered  affirmatively,  without  de¬ 
bate,  and  the  second  negatively,  on  the  regulation  “  Public 
administrations  may  compete  for  awards,  even  when  one  of 
their  officers  has  been  appointed  a  juror.”  The  first  was  a 
drawn  question.  One  class  had  difficulty  in  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  lines  were  drawn  on  a  religious  basis,  and  the 
question  was  not  pushed  to  a  vote,  but  referred  to  the  group 
jury  for  settlement.  It  afforded  considerable  amusement  in 
the  group  jury  when  the  presiding  officer  ruled  that  it  was 
a  question  for  settlement  by  the  class  jury,  and  instructed  the 
president  to  see  that  the  class  settled  the  difficulties  that  fell 
within  its  jurisdiction.  This  necessitated  a  meeting  of  the 
class  jury,  which  had  terminated  its  labors  nearly  a  month 
before,  and  the  summoning  to  Paris  of  members  scattered 
thru  France  or  returned  to  their  native  land,  as  well  as  a  care¬ 
ful  revision  of  the  class  jury’s  report,  a  task  that  employed 
three  active  members  of  the  jury  two  days  of  hard  labor,  one 
of  them  being  the  Sunday  that  intervened  between  the  two 
meetings  of  the  group  jury. 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  jury  comprised  a 
juror-in-chief.  Professor  J.  H.  Gore  of  Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  95  jurors  distributed  thru  the  12 1 
classes.  This  left  26  classes  of  the  United  States  unrepre¬ 
sented  by  members  on  the  international  jury.  These  jurors 
received  their  nominations  from  Commissioner  Peck  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  directors  of  departments,  and  were 
appointed  by  the  French  executive.  No  printed  instructions 
were  given  the  United  States  jurors,  who  were  in  constant 
conference  with  the  juror-in-chief  concerning  the  general 
questions  of  their  work,  while  they  conferred  with  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  departments  directly  regarding  the  special  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  exhibits.  Notices  of  appointment  were 
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received  by  the  jurors  the  ist  of  April,  and  their  duties  were 
to  begin  under  the  French  regulations,  so  that  the  class  jurors 
should  terminate  their  work  by  June  30,  the  group  by  July 
31,  and  the  superior  by  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  The  exact  date  for  beginning  was  not  given, 
and  involved  considerable  speculation  and  shrewd  guessing 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  commissioners. 

At  three  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  23,  the  inter¬ 
national  jury  of  award  was  to  organize  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  Trocadcro.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  same  day  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  jurors  adjourned.  At  that  meeting  all 
information  concerning  the  organization  that  was  possessed 
by  the  United  States  commissioner  was  given  to  the  jurors, 
and  we  were  specially  instructed  to  get  acquainted  with  one 
•another,  with  the  foreign  jurors,  and  the  French  members, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  information  of  the  time,  date, 
and  place  of  organization  of  the  class  juries. 

The  minister  of  commerce,  M.  Millerand,  stated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  gathering,  and  introduced  M.  Picard,  the  com¬ 
missioner  general.  The  French  regulations  were  then  read 
and  commented  on  by  the  commissioner  general,  who  in¬ 
structed  the  jury  to  weigh  impartially  the  exhibits  submitted 
to  them,  and  to  assign  the  awards  in  strict  accord  with  merit 
only.  He  announced  that  the  members  of  the  jury  would 
be  informed  by  letter  of  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  various  class  juries,  but  gave  no  hint  as  to  how 
soon  that  organization  would  be  perfected.  His  remarks 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  the  assembled 
jurors,  and  about  four  o’clock  the  minister  declared  the  in¬ 
ternational  jury  of  1900  organized. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  all  the  work  of  the 
international  jury  was  conducted  in  the  French  language,  and 
that  a  country  represented  by  a  juror  who  had  no  spoken 
command  of  the  language  was  seriously  handicapped,  if  not 
wholly  deprived  of  influence,  in  jury  work. 

A  feverish  period  of  interest  now  prevailed  for  nearly  a 
-week.  In  the  organization  of  the  class  juries  it  was  of  prime 
importance  that  each  foreign  government  secure  a  president, 
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vice  president,  or  recorder  in  at  least  one  class  of  each  group 
to  protect  its  interest  in  the  group  jury.  As  these  offices 
were  elective,  and  the  French  had  at  least  half  the  members, 
a  combination  of  the  foreign  jurors  to  elect  these  officers 
seemed  well-nigh  impossible.  The  question  also  arose  as  to 
which  class  would  organize  first,  and  how  rapidly  the  organ¬ 
izations  could  be  effected.  Following  instructions,  the 
United  States  jurors  were  making  acquaintance  and  gaining 
all  possible  information  concerning  both  the  French  and  the 
foreign  jurors.  They  were  embarrassed  by  lack  of  official 
information,  as  it  was  impossible  to  learn  the  names  or  ad¬ 
dresses  of  other  than  the  French  jurors.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  organization  would  not  be  effected  till  such  informa¬ 
tion  was  in  the  jurors’  hands,  but  Friday  of  the  same  week 
brought  notice  to  the  jurors  of  the  first  group  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  for  class  organization  would  begin  with  the  first  class 
on  Saturday  of  that  week  in  the  offices  of  the  French  com¬ 
missioner  general,  and  be  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  till  every  class  jury  was  organized.  There  were  four 
representatives  appointed  for  the  six  classes  of  the  first  group, 
but  one  had  not  arrived,  leaving  only  three  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  organization  of  the  six  classes.  The  necessity 
of  representation  on  the  group  jury  removed  all  qualms  con¬ 
cerning  electioneering  devices  from  the  minds  of  sensitive 
jurors,  and  active  can-vass  at  once  began  to  secure  election 
as  a  class  officer.  Class  i  was  represented  by  a  woman,  who 
was  not  elected  a  class  officer.  In  class  3  the  United  States 
juror  tied  the  Portugal  juror  for  vice  president,  and  on  the 
fourth  ballot  was  elected  recorder.  In  class  6  the  United 
States  juror  was  beaten  by  the  speech  of  the  Hungarian 
juror  in  his  own  behalf,  but  received  from  the  French  officials 
an  appointment  to  the  superior  jury,  so  the  first  group  had 
four  representatives  in  the  six  classes,  one  in  the  group,  and 
one  in  the  superior  jury,  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  first  classes  of  the  international  jury  organized  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  26,  and  began  active  duties  at  once.  The  first 
class  to  complete  its  work  was  class  3,  which  terminated  its 
labors  about  noon  July  4.  The  first  meeting  of  the  group 
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jury  was  called  for  Wednesday,  July  25,  but  the  jury  began 
its  active  duties  on  Thursday,  July  26,  with  a  report  from 
class  3.  Class  i  was  still  at  work  on  the  revision  of  its  list 
of  collaborators,  when  the  group  finished  and  adjourned  sine 
die,  about  7  P.  M.,  August  i.  The  first  meeting  of  the  su¬ 
perior  jury  was  called  for  Friday  of  that  week,  and  the  jury 
terminated  its  work  on  Monday,  August  13.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibits  on  which  the  jury  was  called  to  pass  was 
75>53iJ  the  total  number  of  awarxis  assigned  was  42,790,  not 
counting  the  diplomas  for  collaborators,  50,000,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  duplicates.  These  awards  were  divided  as 
follows:  grand  prizes,  2827;  gold  medals,  8166;  silver  medals, 
12,244;  bronze,  11,615;  and  honorable  mention,  7938. 

Principles — The  marking  system  of  the  jury  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  In  judging  the  merits  of  the  exhibits  five 
or  six  general  principles  were  observed. 

(1)  An  exhibit  of  a  former  exposition  must  show  growth 
and  advancement  in  order  to  attain  the  same  prize  again,  and 
marked  advancement  to  raise  the  award;  e.  g.,  Johns  Hopkins 
obtained  a  grand  prize  in  the  1889  exposition,  and  to  secure 
the  same  again  must  show  a  growth  and  advancement  during 
the  eleven  years  commensurate  with  its  former  record,  and 
in  contrast  with  institutions  of  the  same  rank  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  interim. 

(2)  A  new  exhibit  must  demonstrate  by  growth,  perma¬ 
nency,  and  importance  its  claims  for  recognition  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  exhibits  of  the  same  order;  e.  g.,  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity,  exhibiting  for  tfie  first  time,  demonstrated  a  marvel¬ 
ous  growth  in  buildings,  equipment,  and  publications,  a  per¬ 
manency  by  magnificent  endowments,  and  a  new  principle  in 
education  by  its  continuous  sessions. 

(3)  The  relative  importance  of  the  exhibitor  was  carefully 
considered;  e.  g.,  no  question  arose  as  to  the  assigning  of  a 
grand  prize  to  the  department  of  superior  education  for 
France,  tho  a  long  discussion  arose  regarding  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  certain  of  its  universities. 

(4)  A  plain  distinction  was  made  between  discoveries  in¬ 
volving  new  principles  that  would  affect  the  realm  of  knowl- 
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edge  and  modifications  of  processes  already  established ;  e.  g., 
Dr.  Baron  Roland  Eotvos  of  Buda  Pesth  was  awarded  a 
grand  prize  for  physical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  principles  of  gravitation,  variation,  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  while  Dr.  Rudolph  Fabinyi  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
only  on  chemical  preparations,  for  rare  and  beautiful  tho  they 
were,  they  were  based  on  known  principles  of  extraction. 

(5)  A  plain  distinction  was  observed  between  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  a  principle  and  the  skilled  laborer  who  enabled  him 
to  make  his  discoveries;  e.  g.,  M.  Edouard  Branly’s  apparatus 
that  served  for  the  discovery  of  wireless  telegraphy  received 
a  grand  prize,  while  his  assistant,  M.  Gendron,  who  prepared 
the  apparatus,  was  given  a  bronze  medal. 

As  my  personal  experience  of  jury  work  was  connected 
wholly  with  group  i,  and  the  readers  of  the  Educational 
Review  are  interested  in  this  subject  particularly,  it  seems 
proper  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  United  States  in  this  group — education. 

The  difficulties  of  organization  were  clearly  set  forth  by 
Commissioner  Peck  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  American 
jurors.  Not  only  was  the  transportation  of  the  exhibits  three 
thousand  miles  farther  than  those  of  European  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  was  in  active  competition,  but  the 
organic  law  of  the  land  and  the  customs  of  a  free  people 
rendered  the  task  far  more  difficult.  Prussia  had  only  to 
say  to  her  greatest  manufacturer,  “  I  desire  the  best  possible 
exhibit  of  your  work  that  can  be  made  at  the  exposition,” 
and  the  law  of  the  land  compelled  the  exhibit,  whatever  the 
wishes  of  the  exhibitor.  When  the  United  States  had  found 
a  representative  manufacturer,  the  commissioner  was  likely 
to  be  informed,  “  I  have  not  time  to  prepare  a  suitable  ex¬ 
hibit,”  and  that  class  went  either  unrepresented  or  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  inferior  exhibit.  But  Commissioner  Peck  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  jurors  when  he  said,  “  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  compete  without  such  a  law  in  the  land  rather  than  to 
live  under  such  a  law  over  the  land.” 

These  difficulties  of  organization  appeared  in  group  i. 
For  example,  the  remarkable  development  in  the  United 
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States  of  agricultural  colleges  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Morrill  Act  made  no  showing  at  the  exposition.  When  the 
French  president  of  the  jury  of  class  5  asked  to  be  shown 
their  exhibits  we  were  forced  to  confess  that  they  had  none. 
Why?  Not  because  the  director  had  not  made  every  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  complete  exhibit,  but  because  the  committee 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted  could  not  agree  on  the  distribution 
of  the  space  assigned,  and  refused  to  send  any  at  all.  Again, 
the  space  assigned  the  exhibit  in  dentistry,  acknowledged  to 
be  an  important  feature  of  American  civilization,  had  an  at¬ 
tractive  view  in  the  cover  of  the  wing  frame,  but  within  were 
empty  frames.  Why?  Because  a  leading  dental  school  re¬ 
fused  to  participate  if  another  school  of  the  same  city  was 
allowed  to  enter,  and  the  dental  exhibit  from  the  United 
States  was  found  in  a  remote  corner  of  another  class  just  be¬ 
fore  the  final  adjournment  of  the  group  jury. 

But,  working  under  these  disadvantages.  Director  Rogers 
presented  education  in  the  United  States  in  a  manner  that 
evoked  from  members  of  all  juries  of  the  group  the  universal 
exclamation,  “  It  is  marvelous  and  unique  in  its  extent  and 
condensation !  ”  M.  Camille  See,  a  councilor  of  state  and  the 
promoter  of  secondary  education  for  girls  in  France,  re¬ 
marked  to  me  in  the  section  of  the  United  States  educational 
exhibit,  “  My  Russian  colleague  expressed  his  wonder  at  both 
the  ability  displayed  in  presenting  the  subject  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  education  in  the  United  States.”  I  said 
to  him,  “  The  United  States  put  the  thought  and  money  into 
education  that  Russia  puts  into  its  army  and  navy.” 

The  importance  of  the  group  exhibit  appears  from  another 
point  of  view.  First  in  order,  under  French  classification,  its 
methods  influenced  to  greater  or  less  extent  the  work  of  all 
other  directors.  Again,  the  exhibits  of  the  group  came  from 
the  higher  orders  of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  competing 
exhibitors  represented  the  highest  intellects  of  their  re¬ 
spective  countries.  The  section  was  of  special  interest  to  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  jurors  passing  verdict  on  the  ex- 
.hibits  were  experts  with  not  only  the  widest  experience,  but 
also  the  highest  education.  The  United  States  with  6916  of 
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the  75,531  exhibits  secured  2204  awards,  the  largest  number 
of  all  the  visiting  nations;  Germany  being  second  with  1826, 
England  third  with  1727,  and  Russia  fourth  with  1493.  The 
department  of  education  and  social  economy  of  the  United 
States,  under  Director  Rogers’  administration,  received  530 
awards,  including  collaborators,  as  compared  with  451  se¬ 
cured  in  the  next  highest  department,  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture.  These  results  were  secured  by  accepting  the  condi¬ 
tions — limitation  of  space,  difficulties  of  transportation,  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  and  making  the  most  of  them.  One  item, 
missions,  of  class  3,  superior  education  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  French  section,  had  almost  the  same  floor  space 
that  was  given  to  the  United  States  for  all  items  of  the  six 
classes  of  the  entire  group. 

The  jury  work  of  class  3  began  on  May  26  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  election  of  officers  and  the  agreement  to  devote 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  to  jury  labor  till  the 
work  was  completed.  Eight  of  the  1 7  members  were  present 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  French  school  at  Athens  by  appointment 
at  the  first  meeting,  but  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
journing  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  other  jurors.  The 
class  recorder  became  a  reporter  for  24  hours,  and  the  next 
day  was  able  to  present  to  the  president  and  secretary  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  French  and  foreign  members  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  obtained  by  pe'rsonal  interviews.  The  following  Sat¬ 
urday  13  began  the  tour  of  observation,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Liard,  director  of  superior  education  for  France.  We 
made  a  tour  of  the  French  exhibits,  and  had  our  attention 
specially  called  to  the  objects  of  merit.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence,  notice  was  given  other  directors  of  exhibits  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  specified  times  to  explain  the  arrangement  and  to  point 
out  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  exhibits.  A  representative  of 
the  Free  University  of  France  was  present  with  his  colleagues 
for  this  purpose,  and  introduced  to  us  M.  Branly,  who  rapidly 
and  concisely  explained  his  exhibit  of  apparatus.  The  closest 
attention  followed  his  description  of  his  discovery  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  labors  of  the  jury  were  continued  without 
interruption  from  June  2  to  July  4. 
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The  foreign  members  of  the  jury  closely  observed  the 
French  methods  and  planned  their  work  accordingly.  In 
1889  the  United  States  in  class  3  received  5  grand  and  6  gold 
prizes,  a  total  of  ii.  While  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  received  two  of  the 
grand  prizes  in  1889,  the  1900  exhibit  showed  equally  valua¬ 
ble,  if  not  superior  exhibits,  not  only  from  the  same  institu¬ 
tions,  but  from  Harvard,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Yale,  Chicago,  California,  and  many  others.  So  the 
problem  that  faced  me  was  how  to  secure  appropriate  recog¬ 
nition  for  these  many  additional  exhibits.  Taking  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  days  intervening  between  jury  work  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  observed  in  force  among  the  French  mem¬ 
bers,  I  prepared  a  list  of  awards  that  the  exhibits  seemed  to 
merit,  and  furnished  a  duplicate  of  the  same  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  jury.  When  the  list  was  completed  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  for  50  awards  in  all,  12  of  them  grand 
and  14  gold — 24  in  1900  to  ii  in  1889.  With  the  French 
members  cherishing  grand  prizes  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
frequently  saying  that,  while  they  could  not  mathematically 
adjust  the  number  of  awards,  they  must  keep  the  number 
down  to  the  least  possible,  the  problem  of  doubling  the  num¬ 
ber  in  a  single  class  was  a  serious  one — to  the  juror  at  least. 

The  directors  of  foreign  exhibits  were  notified  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  certain  specified  times  to  explain  their  exhibits,  but 
after  two  or  three  failures  to  meet  the  directors  on  formal 
written  notice,  certain  jurors  were  delegated  to  make  ap 
pointments  in  person.  This  led  to  my  coming  in  contact 
with  the  English  commission,  with  the  Russian,  the  Italian, 
the  Mexican,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the  Finnish. 

The  work  of  the  jury  terminated  July  4,  when  a  careful 
revision  and  readjustment  of  all  awards  were  made.  The 
number  of  awards  seemed  excessive  to  the  French  members, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  by  rejecting  all 
exhibits  not  found  in  the  French  official  classification.  The 
discussion  seemed  to  favor  this  proposition,  but  at  the  last 
moment  before  going  to  vote  I  protested,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exhibits  at  that  day  in  the  Amer- 
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ican  section  were  still  boxed,  thru  no  fault  of  the  American 
administrative  authorities,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  refuse  recognition  to  such  exhibits  because  they  were  not 
found  in  the  publication  that  issued  from  the  press  a  month 
earlier.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  regulations  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  correct  oversights  and  to  rectify  mistakes 
found  in  the  course  of  their  inspection.  The  resolution  failed 
to  pass,  and  the  reduction  of  numbers  was  effected  by  revis¬ 
ing  the  entire  list.  Grand  prizes  became  gold,  gold  silver, 
and  so  down  the  list,  the  honorable  mentions  dropping  off. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  American  juror  to 
find  that  this  reduction  did  not  affect  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  5  additional  were  granted;  among  them,  on  the 
proposition  of  M.  Dreyfus-Brisac,  a  grand  prize  was  voted 
to  Melvil  Dewey,  New  York  State  librarian,  in  honor  of  his 
distinguished  services,  not  only  as  a  librarian,  but  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  whose  administration  during  the  period  of  revision, 
1889-1900,  produced  such  marked  advances  in  both  secondary 
and  higher  education.  As  a  result  of  these  labors  class  3 
of  group  I  received  12  grand  and  13  gold  prizes,  afterwards 
increased  to  14,  a  total  of  49  out  of  the  original  50  asked  for. 
The  comment  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  section  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  report  was  that  the  class  had  set  a' good 
strong  pace  for  the  others  to  follow. 

The  social  features  of  the  exposition  were  not  the  least 
interesting  to  the  juror.  They  were  many  in  number  and 
variety.  The  president,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister 
of  commerce,  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  the 
French  commissioner  general  and  the  American,  the  French 
jurors  and  the  foreign,  all  vied  with  one  another  in  social 
functions  during  the  two  months  of  the  juries’  labors. 

As  several  months  are  likely  to  pass  before  an  official  list 
of  the  awards  of  class  3  becomes  accessible,  the  list  as  revised 
by  the  superior  jury  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibitors 
and  others  interested: 

Grand  Prizes: 

I.  American  Library  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Statistics,  publications, 
library  appliances. 
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2.  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Photographs,  publica-' 
tions,  charts. 

3.  Dewey,  Melvil,  Director  of  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

4.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Scientific  publications  ; 
maps  of  solar  spectrum ;  work  in  biology,  pathology,  geology,  and  clima¬ 
tology. 

5-6.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Observatory) :  Charts, 
astronomical  objects,  illuminated  photographs  ;  (University) :  Photographs, 
charts,  maps,  publications,  glass  models  of  flowers,  Peabody  Museum. 

7.  Rowland,  H.  A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University:  Monograph  on  diffrac¬ 
tion  gratings. 

8.  Section  of  education  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  Paris :  Col¬ 
lective  exhibit  of  material  illustrating  phases  of  college  work ;  series  of 
graphic  charts  illustrative  of  educational  development  in  the  United  States  : 
student  publications  in  American  colleges ;  theological  schools ;  typical 
college  games  and  sports. 

9-1 1.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany  (Museum,  Exten¬ 
sion,  College  departments)  :  Methods  of  education  by  means  of  reading 
and  traveling  libraries  (Museum  exhibits) :  Publications  pertaining  to 
paleontology,  professional  education  in  the  United  States. 

12.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charts,  graphics, 
and  photographs  illustrative  of  the  departments  of  archaeology,  chemistry, 
and  medicine.  Award  given  to  archaeology. 

Gold  Medals: 

1.  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  183  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.:  Charts,  photographs,  methods  specially  applied  to  superior  educa- 
cation  of  women. 

2.  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.:  Photographs,  publications, 
charts,  special  work. 

3.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  Columbia  University:  Educational  Review. 

4.  Cercle  fran^ais  of  the  University  of  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  thru 
James  H.  Hyde:  Photographs,  programs,  publications,  charts  of  methods 
of  the  society,  statistics. 

5.  Columbia  University  and  Teachers  College:  University  publications, 
library,  education,  psychology,  and  law  :  organization  of  Teachers  College, 
equipment,  results  obtained. 

6.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y,:  Charts,  publications,  photographs 
of  appliances  of  the  University  and  of  engineering  and  pedagogical  sections. 

7.  Denton  Brothers  :  Natural  history  collections  for  school  use. 

8.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.:  Charts, 
statistics,  publications,  photographs,  program,  and  work. 

9.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Architects’  plans  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

10.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Physics,  apparatus,  astronomy, 
photographs ;  history,  sociology,  charts ;  University  extension  division : 
charts,  publications. 

11.  University  of  Princeton,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Photographs,  publications, 
statistical  charts. 
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12.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.:  Special  works  in  history  and 
sociology. 

13.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.:  Work  of  the  college  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature. 

14.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Exhibit  from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School ;  exhibit  relating  to  paleontology. 

Silver  Medals  : 

1.  Adams,  Herbert  B.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Monograph  on  summer  schools 
and  university  extension. 

2.  Cattell,  James  McKeen,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.;  Monograph  on 
scientific  societies  and  associations. 

3.  Dentistry,  Collective  exhibit :  Chicago,  California,  Philadelphia. 

4.  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Written  work  by  colored  students  ; 
photographs. 

5.  Foote  Mineral  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Collection  of  minerals 
for  schools  and  colleges. 

6.  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Charts  and  photographs 
illustrating  methods  of  teaching  among  the  colored  people. 

7.  Mendenhall,  T.  C.,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Monograph  on  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  engineering  education. 

8.  Parsons,  James  Russell,  Jr.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.  Y.:  Monograph  on  professional  education. 

9.  Perry,  Edward  Delavan,  Columbia  University,  New  York :  Mono¬ 
graph  on  the  American  University. 

10.  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

11.  Thomas,  M. '.Carey,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.:  Mono¬ 
graph  on  education  of  women. 

12.  West,  Andrew, 'Fleming,*  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N,  J.: 
Monograph  on  the  American  College. 

Bronze  Medals : 

1.  American  Book  Company,  New  York  :  Publications  for  superior  edu¬ 
cation. 

2.  Atlanta  University,  Georgia:  Charts  showing  the  development  of 
people  of  color  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Dana  Natural  History  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Publications. 

4.  Hemment,  J.  C.,  no  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  :  Photographs  of  sports 
and  games  in  American  Colleges. 

5.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York :  Educational  publica¬ 
tions. 

Honorable  Mentions  : 

1.  Morales,  Alfredo  de  :  Flora  of  Cuba. 

2.  University  of  New  York  :  Chautauqua,  Brooklyn  Institute,  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  People’s  Institute,  Rochester  Institute. 

Henry  L.  Taylor 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DEFECTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOKS 

The  universities  and  colleges  have  serious  responsibility  for 
bad  usage  in  speech  and  writing.  The  superior  institutions  are 
partly  right  when  they  charge  the  defect  to  the  unprepared 
condition  in  which  students  come  from  secondary  schools. 
The  champions  of  the  secondary  schools  in  turn  complain  of 
*  the  poor  training  which  their  students  had  in  elementary 

schools.  The  elementary  schools  too  often  have  reason  to 
complain  of  the  imperfect  standards  prepared  for  them  by  those 
from  higher  institutions.  There  is  something  of  justice  in 
complaints  of  the  agencies  in  any  stage  of  education,  and  whole¬ 
some  effort  for  better  conditions  is  necessary  everywhere. 

Courses  of  literature  for  superior  and  secondary  schools  and 
language  lessons  for  elementary  schools  are  devised  in  great 
variety,  to  produce  a  better  knowledge  of  English  and  a  better 
working  power  with  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  whether  good  special  work  of  this  kind  can  have 
its  legitimate  effect  till  the  influence  of  expression  in  the 
general  text-books  habitually  in  the  hands  of  children  is  more 
seriously  recognized.  The  books  that  require  most  attention 
in  this  regard  are  the  readers,  the  geographies,  and  the  histories 
of  various  degree. 

The  books  should  first  be  truthful,  at  least  so  far  as  to  avoid 
misstatements  known  to  be  such  by  persons  well  informed  upon 
the  topic  considered.  In  bookmaking  a  great  amount  of  work 
is  done  under  the  names  of  authors  or  editors  who  have  no  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  some  subjects  treated.  When  a  compiler 
goes  beyond  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge,  when  he 
uses  statements  not  yet  established  beyond  dispute,  it  would  be 
well  to  cite  the  authority  for  the  information,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  positive  assertion.  Such  words  as  “  probably  ”  and 
apparently  ”  can  be  used  to  advantage  when  one  is  almost 
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sure  but  is  not  absolutely  certain.  They  will  prove  convenient 
if  the  final  evidence  compels  an  author  to  change  his  views, 
thus  saving  his  credit  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  readers. 

Next,  the  forms  of  expression  should  be  correct  in  a  broadly 
grammatical  sense.  Differences  will  arise  in  style  and  in  fit¬ 
ness  of  selection,  and  teachers  will  vary  in  their  power  with 
specified  books,  but  the  two  elements  which  should  be  essential 
tests  for  every  book  that  claims  favor  are  accuracy  as  to  fact 
and  correctness  of  expression.  Perfect  drill  in  language  based 
on  a  model  book  may  utterly  fail  of  its  purpose  if  the  ele¬ 
mentary  reader  or  the  primary  geography  disregards  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  expression  underlying  the  teacher’s  effort. 

The  pictures,  the  maps,  the  diagrams,  like  the  words,  ad¬ 
dress  the  pupil,  and  they  should  be  subjected  to  rules  as  rigid 
as  those  for  verbal  language.  A  degree  of  poetic  or  imagina¬ 
tive  freedom  in  word  or  emblem  is  necessary,  but  intolerable 
when  it  becomes  false  or  wrong. 

Sixteen  million  children  use  the  text-books,  and  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  parents  are  anxious  over  the  supply  and  its 
cost.  Public  schools  are  bound  in  great  masses,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  book  often  means  its  exclusive  use  on  its  subject  for  a 
term  of  years,  five  more  frequently  than  any  other  number. 
Some  lawmakers  recognize  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  truth  in  a  geography  or  a  history  unchanged  for  five  years, 
and  provide  for  allowing  changes  in  the  text  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  passing  events;  but  not  even  such  changes  are  always 
allowed  by  law,  and  cumbrous  processes  are  needful  to  secure 
any  change  within  the  contract  time,  even  when  authors  or  pub¬ 
lishers  recognize  errors.  Uniformity  in  text-books  is  required 
thruout  a  State  or  a  Territory  in  no  less  than  twenty  instances. 
Twelve  additional  States  require  uniformity  for  fixed  terms, 
not  less  than  three  years,  for  areas  varying  from  a  district  to  a 
county. 

California  prepares  and  publishes  books  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Their  exclusive  use  is  obligatory  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  one-fourth  the  State  apportionment,  an  appor¬ 
tionment  devoted  to  the  pajrment  of  teachers  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  The  high  schools,  wholly  supported  by 
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local  effort,  have  more  freedom  in  the  selection  of  books.  The 
penalties  in  other  States  for  the  use  of  a  book  not  prescribed 
vary.  One  may  find  tuition  refused  to  a  pupil  with  only  such  a 
book;  power  to  collect  tuition  cut  off  where  a  child  is  allowed 
to  use  an  unauthorized  book  in  a  State  whose  schools  are  partly 
supported  by  fees;  a  fine  for  the  teachers  or  a  school  officer,  the 
extreme  instance  being  one  hundred  dollars  with  imprisonment. 
In  one  State  the  offending  district  loses  the  State  apportion¬ 
ment  of  school  funds.  In  such  conditions,  error  in  regard  to 
fact  or  in  expression  becomes  serious,  not  only  to  one  child 
who  may  see  no  other  than  duplicates  of  his  own  books  in  his 
school  days,  but  because  it  is  made  the  error  of  a  district  or 
even  of  a  State. 

The  books  at  hand  of  the  groups  indicated  need  not  be  indi¬ 
vidualized  here.  They  represent  the  tendencies  in  bookmak¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  anyone  interested  may 
profitably  test  whether  the  books  used  in  his  own  vicinity  are 
good  or  bad  in  their  influence  upon  methods  of  expression. 

There  are  schoolbooks  in  which  the  statements  of  fact  are 
well  guarded  and  the  forms  of  verbal  and  graphic  expression 
are  clear  and  harmonious,  besides  containing  such  other  excel¬ 
lences  as  neat,  clear  pictures,  careful  regard  to  indicated  scales 
in  maps,  reference  maps  of  States  by  counties,  and  good  in¬ 
dexes.  There  are  other  books  whose  defects  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous  as  to  condemn  them  among  good  teachers  on  very 
brief  examination.  Such  books  carry  their  own  warning,  and 
yet  one  of  them  may  gain  adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  a  good 
book.  In  the  haste  of  competitive  preparation — and  some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  thru  want  of  a  completely  unified  purpose  of 
authors,  illustrator,  and  publisher — there  is  excellent  work 
done  but  with  incidents  hurtful  to  its  educational  value,  in¬ 
cluding  errors  in  early  issues,  making  editions  of  certain  books 
contradictory  when  corrections  are  introduced.  The  current 
edition  of  a  work  on  government  more  than  once  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  the  first  edition  in  correcting  part  of  its  score  of  debatable 
or  mistaken  statements,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
beyond  that  suggested  by  the  word  “  revised  ”  on  the  title  page. 

Publishers  generally  require  careful  proofreading  of  the  text. 
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leaving  little  spelling  that  does  not  conform  to  a  selected  stand¬ 
ard.  Occasional  errors  therefore  stand  out  more  clearly.  The 
legend  of  a  picture  in  a  book  exclusively  used  in  a  State  is 
“  Savage  ostridge  hunting.”  It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  a  his¬ 
tory  the  surnames  of  five  well-known  men — ^Admiral  A.  H. 
Foote,  General  John  C.  Fremont,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  General  John  B.  McPherson — misspelled 
on  their  portraits,  tho  usually  correct  in  the  text.  On  two 
maps  of  a  geography  are  respectively,  Gardner  Island  and 
Gardiner  Island,  near  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  No  one  of 
these  is  an  accident,  such  as  may  defeat  the  best  of  care,  but 
each  is  in  fixed  engraved  work.  In  various  books  the  name 
cocoa  is  given  to  two  unlike  trees,  even  in  legends  for  pictures. 
Other  books  discriminate  between  the  trees  by  the  spelling. 
One  author  states  that  cacao  is  the  proper  spelling  for  the  name 
of  the  Mexican  chocolate  tree,  but  uses  both  spellings  indis¬ 
criminately.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  book  devoting  half  a 
dozen  pages  to  Theobroma  cacao  does  not  show  whether  it  is 
an  herb  or  a  tree,  annual  or  perennial. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  not  only  expressions  condemned  by 
all  scholarly  tests,  but  also  those  forms  as  to  which  authori¬ 
ties  differ,  in  order  that  pupils  may  acquire  decisively  correct 
habits.  The  following  expressions  are  on  the  ever  debatable 
border  of  fitness  and  are  liable  to  adverse  marks  by  examiners : 
“  A  great  army  of  men  with  brooms  .  .  .  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  .  .  Another  army  of  men  are  employed  day  and  night 
in  attending  to  the  public  conveyances.  .  .  A  third  great  army 
of  men  are  employed  to  put  out  fires.  .  .  A  fourth  great  army 
are  the  police.” 

Of  all  text-books  at  hand  mentioning  the  national  grants  of 
land  for  schools,  not  one  is  strictly  correct.  A  brief  statement 
of  facts  will  serve  as  a  comment  upon  numerous  authors :  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1785  the  general  government  devoted  a  square  mile 
— section  16 — in  every  township  of  the  public  domain  to 
schools,  except  that  Tennessee  as  a  State  was  authorized  to 
locate  640  acres  for  every  six  miles  square.  In  1848  the  act 
constituting  Oregon  a  Territory  set  apart  also  section  36  for 
education,  and  this  practice  continued  till  the  admission  of 
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-Utah,  when  one-ninth  of  the  land  was  granted  for  schools — 
sections  2,  16,  32,  36.  Section  16  was  granted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  congressional  township,  to  and  including  Arkansas 
(1836),  since  which  the  kindred  grants  have  been  to  the  re¬ 
spective  States. 

Confusion  is  common,  even  among  noted  authors,  over 
the  cession  of  jurisdiction  and  the  transfer  of  land  be¬ 
tween  national  and  State  governments.  “  The  District  of 
Columbia  was  given  to  the  United  States  by  Maryland  ”  is 
typical  of  many  statements,  both  in  omitting  any  indication 
of  change  in  the  original  district  and  in  using  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  pertains  to  transfer  of  titles.  Private  ownership 
already  covered  the  area  and  it  remained  undisturbed. 
A  book  claiming  a  standard  position  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic  states  that  the  federal  government  builds  arsenals, 
dockyards,  forts,  and  lighthouses  upon  purchased  land 
under  a  practice  of  the  States  to  grant  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  erroneously  states  that  “  the  post-offices,  federal  court 
chambers,  custom  houses  and  other  like  buildings  erected  and 
owned  by  the  general  government  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  held  by  the  government  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
ownership  just  as  they  might  be  held  by  a  private  corporation. 
Their  sites  are  not  separate  territory.”  The  laws  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  are  characteristic  of  the  true  conditions.  They  grant 
to  the  general  government,  when  it  has  acquired  title  in  fee, 
“  jurisdiction  over  any  tract  of  land  within  the  commonwealth 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  erection  of  ”  a  long  list  of 
structures,  including  post-offices,  the  federal  courthouses  in 
Boston,  and  custom  houses,  adding,  “  But  the  commonwealth 
shall  retain  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  in 
and  over  all  such  tracts  of  land  so  far  that  all  civil  and  criminal 
processes  issuing  under  authority  of  the  commonwealth  may 
be  executed  thereon  .  .  .  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  re¬ 
vest  in  the  commonwealth  whenever  such  tract  ceases  to  be 
used  by  the  United  States  for  such  public  purposes.”  Another 
act  exempts  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  taxation. 

An  author  says:  “Texas  was  never  a  Territory;  hence  the 
land  never  belonged  to  the  general  government,  and  has  not 
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been  subject  to  government  survey.”  “  Government  survey  ” 
may  mean  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  the  geological  survey, 
both  applied  in  Texas,  or  the  land  survey,  as  applied  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  lands.  The  last  was  evidently  in  the  author’s  mind. 
The  so-called  land  survey  depends  not  on  territorial  relations, 
but  on  the  conditions  of  ownership  in  the  area.  By  war  and 
by  purchase  the  nation  acquired  control  of  vast  tracts  of  land, 
no  part  of  which  is  in  Texas;  but  any  fee  simple  to  a  piece  of 
land  is  respected,  and  even  the  unrecorded  titles  of  Indian  tribes 
are  recognized  and  purchased  before  the  government  transfers 
land  to  settlers. 

A  history  states  that  “  the  slaveholders  .  .  .  even  went  so 
far  as  to  reopen  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  for  the  importa-' 
tion  of  slaves  was  openly  carried  on  from  1857  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war.  This  high-handed  proceeding — a  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  after 
1808 — indicated  that  all  hope  for  further  compromise  was  use^- 
less.”  With  English  and  American  men-of-war  on  watch 
against  it,  the  trade  was  about  as  “  openly  carried  on  ”  as 
smuggling. 

The  next  citations  illustrate  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  pos¬ 
sible  of  an  initial  statement  to  a  positive  assertion  in  even  a 
brief  discussion.  An  author  says :  “  Vinland  is  supposed  to  be 
New  England,  but  this  is  merely  a  Yankee  ‘  guess,’  as  nothing 
is  known  as  to  the  location  of  the  ‘  land  of  vines.’  ”  Within 
two  pages  he  strengthens  “  suppose  ”  and  “  guess  ”  into 
“  know  ” ;  “  The  knowledge  which  the  modem  student  has  of 
these  Norse  expeditions  to  Greenland  and  to  America  was 
probably  not  known  [jiV]  to  the  Icelanders  of  that  day  [  1492]. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  [«c]  that  the  Norseman  ate  the 
wild  grapes  that  grew  along  the  shores  of  New  England  .  .  . 
five  hundred  years  before  the  Cabots  saw  that  -country.” 

We  seem  to  have  some  justification  for  saying  that  a  city  or 
a  country  exports  or  imports  articles,  since  they  must  pass  thru 
public  offices  and  enter  into  government  accounts,  yet  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  statements  of  local 
activities.  The  national  government  makes  cannon  in  its 
foundries  and  small  arms  in  its  arsenals,  prints  books  in  its 
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great  printing  office,  and  engraves  and  prints  bonds  and  notes 
in  another  establishment.  The  State  of  New  York  makes 
school  furniture,  and  Minnesota  makes  school  apparatus,  in 
penal  establishments.  Some  cities  make  gas,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  not  municipal  enterprises :  “  Jersey  City  manufactures 
more  lead  pencils  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.”  “  Fall 
River  weaves  more  cotton  cloth  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.”  “  Meriden  makes  more  silverware  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.”  Many  similar  expressions  some¬ 
times  appear  on  a  single  page. 

There  are  statements  that  would  be  true  with  a  proper  date 
attached,  but  they  may  not  be  true  when  in  the  hands  of  pupils, 
and  many  books  are  issued  without  dates  upon  title  pages. 
The  products  of  the  farm,  the  mine,  the  factory,  vary  so  much 
year  by  year  that  a  region  leading  at  one  time  may  even  drop 
out  of  account  in  a  diflferent  year.  Certain  quotations  in  this 
paragraph  from  contemporaneous  books,  mostly  true  some 
time,  not  in  every  case  when  written,  now  represent  imperfect 
or  erroneous  views,  and  aid  in  confusing  the  standards  of  au¬ 
thority.  “  In  the  production  of  salt  West  Virginia  is  excelled 
by  Michigan  only.”  With  verbal  variation,  several  books  say 
that  “  In  the  production  of  cotton  Mississippi  surpasses  every 
other  State.”  One  says  “  The  moist  warm  lowlands  [of 
Texas]  .  ,  .  produce  more  cotton  than  any  other  State.” 
Further  illustrations  are  abundant:  “The  State  [Illinois] 
leads  all  others  in  agricultural  production.”  “  It  [Iowa] 
excels  all  [jtc]  States  in  the  value  of  its  live  stock.”  “  Iowa 
produces  more  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  hogs  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.”  “  In  the  production  of  iron  ore  Michigan  leads 
all  other  States.”  “  There  is  very  little  mining  ”  [in  Minne¬ 
sota].  “  In  the  production  of  iron  ore  the  State  [Alabama] 
ranks  next  after  Michigan  and  Minnesota.”  “  Missouri  con¬ 
tains  the  most  remarkable  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  world.”  The 
last  statement  looks  as  if  based  on  a  spirited  description  of  Iron 
Mountain  in  a  popular  magazine  of  forty  years  ago.  Half  a 
dozen  States  rival  Missouri  now.  The  rapid  development  of 
iron  mining  makes  it  unsafe  to  depend  even  on  last  year’s  re¬ 
turns  to  say  in  which  State  is  the  greatest  production.  It  is 
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said,  “  New  Jersey  has  the  most  valuable  zinc  mines  on  the 
continent,”  and  “  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  mined  in  the 
country  .  .  .  comes  from  a  small  region  including  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  State”  [Missouri].  “We  sell  to  the 
United  Kingdom  about  one  million  dollars  a  day  in  value  more 
than  we  purchase  from  it.”  “  The  public  schools  [of  Mary¬ 
land]  are  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.”  The  superin¬ 
tendency  was  abolished  in  1868.  The  principal  of  the  State 
normal  school  in  Baltimore  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  sense  is  an  ex  oiHcio  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  “  Alexandria  [Va.]  .  .  .  carries  on  a  large 
trade  with  Northern  cities  in  coal  received  from  the  Cumber¬ 
land  mines.”  Shipment  of  coal  from  Alexandria,  active 
just  after  the  civil  war,  ceased  years  ago,  after  which  the 
Alexandria  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
was  abandoned  and  the  remnant  of  trade  in  coal  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  was  conducted  at  Georgetown,  the  customs 
port  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  storms  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889  so  injured  the  canal  that 
the  coal  trade  was  suspended  for  two  years.  It  has  feebly  re¬ 
vived,  sufficing  to  load  for  the  return  trip  some  vessels  that 
come  from  the  Kennebec  with  ice.”  The  last  two  quotations 
are  from  matter  especially  prepared  for  the  region  immediately 
south  of  Pennsylvania, .  nevertheless  no  mention  is  made  of 
Newport  News. 

The  next  four  statements  are  erroneous :  “  The  cream- 
colored  bricks  known  as  ‘  Milwaukee  brick  ’  form  the  chief 
article  of  export  ”  [from  Milwaukee].  “  Across  the  Missouri 
[from  Kansas  City,  Mo.]  is  a  twin  city  of  the  same  name.” 
“  The  general  government  .  .  .  made  a  liberal  grant  to  the 
Illinois  Central  road  to  build  it.”  “  Alton  ...  is  situated  on 
a  high  limestone  bluff  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river  ” 
[Mississippi].  The  first  two  errors  are  so  plain  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  they  passed  an  ordinary  proofreader.  The  land  grant 
named  was  to  the  State,  which  negotiated  with  the  railroad 
company.  Alton  has  hotels  and  business  houses  along  the 
waterside  below  the  bluff,  tho  most  of  the  residences  are  on  the 
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high  land.  The  author  of  a  book  on  civil  government  exclu¬ 
sively  used  in  one  State,  in  distributing  the  functions  of  depart¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  puts  the  superintendence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the  Columbia  Asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  under  the  Pension  office. 

Certain  objectionable  peculiarities  of  style  seem  to  be  habitual 
in  some  books,  especially  the  use  of  superlatives.  In  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  “  greatest  on  earth,”  or  the  variation  “  greatest  in 
the  world,”  occurs  four  times  within  twenty  lines.  One  says : 
“  Furnished  by  the  falls  with  unlimited  power  .  .  .  Richmond 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest  city  in  Vitginia.”  The  power  was 
prosaically  estimated  for  the  tenth  census  at  a  minimum  of 
12,400  horse  power  and  a  maximum,  with  storage,  of  57,000 
horse  power.  The  new  battle  ship  Maine  is  of  16,000  horse 
power,  which  is  a  suggestive  measure  of  what  the  author  calls 
“  unlimited  horse  power.”  This  style  is  too  common  to  require 
further  illustration.  The  abbreviation  “  etc.,”  shunned  by  some 
in  deliberate  writing,  slips  readily  off  the  pens  of  others,  even 
twice  in  a  sentence  and  three  times  in  a  short  paragraph. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  primitive  man,  whether  evolved  or 
originally  created  in  his  present  form,  as  more  helpless  than 
squirrels  or  birds,  nest-making  fish,  reptiles,  or  insects,  but  an 
author  tells  the  children :  “  We  therefore  conclude  that  at  one 
time  ...  all  people  were  more  ignorant  than  the  most  savage 
tribes  now  living.  They  probably  did  not  know  how  to  do 
anything.” 

The  examples  immediately  following  deserve  attention  for 
their  form  or  their  style The  earth  has  the  power  of  pulling 
objects  toward  itself,  and  the  pull  is  so  strong  that  it  keeps  loose 
bodies  close  to  the  earth’s  surface.  This  wonderful  power  is 
called  gravity.”  “  Greece,  tho  not  one-fifth  as  large,  has  a 
longer  shore  line  than  the  Spanish  peninsula.”  “  The  climate 
.  .  .  varies  both  with  latitude  and  altitude.”  “  The  growth  of 
railroad  transportation  and  of  the  country  have  extended  this 
commerce.”  “  The  output  of  silver  is  small,  but  of  quicksilver 
very  great.”  “  Paterson  is  the  chief  silk,  and  cotton  and 
linen  thread  manufactory  in  the  country.”  “  Smith  was 
killed  in  1844  by  a  mob  and  the  Mormons  driven  out.” 
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“  Trade  [of  Greece]  is  principally  with  European  countries. 
That  with  the  United  States  is  small.  It  [.wV]  imports  from 
Greece,  currants,  figs,  and  olives,  and  exports,  principally, 
kerosene.”  “  Its  industries  [Allegheny]  are  identical  with  those 
of  Pittsburg.”  “  Here  he  died,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  death  from  the  Indians,  was  buried  by  his  followers 
in  the  river.”  “  Deer  are  found  in  the  .  .  .  mountains  .  .  . 
and  gray  foxes  abound  lower  down.”  “  At  Arlington  .  .  . 
are  buried  many  thousand  soldiers,  including  General  Sheridan 
and  Admiral  Porter.”  Starved  Rock  “  was  abandoned  because 
the  Indians  moved  away  from  there.”  “  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
general  government  her  rights  in  the  vast  domain  her  soldiers 
had  taken  possession  of.”  “  The  magnitude  of  the  grain  and 
lumber  trade,  the  former  the  largest  of  any  place  in  the  world, 
may  be  judged  from  the  capacity  of  the  Chicago  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  .  .  .  and  from  the  sales  and  shipment  of  lumber.”  “  It 
[lead]  is  still  mined  and  smelted  to  some  extent  and  together 
with  zinc,  dairy  products,  and  grain,  forms  one  of  Galena’s 
many  industries.”  “  The  sponge  ...  is  a  valuable  product 
of  the  sea,  as  are  also  pearls  from  the  pearl  oyster.”  “  Min¬ 
ing  .  .  .  has  increased  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  any 
of  the  other  great  industries  except  that  [jic]  of  trade  and 
transportation.”  “  The  first  curious  thing  about  them 
[Amcebse]  is  that  they  are  all  ladies.  There  isn’t  a  man  or 
boy  among  them.”  “  By  the  last  school  census  of  1896  it 
[population  of  Chicago]  was  1,619,226.”  “The  millions  of 
acres  in  the  Mississippi  valley  remained  worthless  for  want  of 
transportation  facilities  until  railroads  were  built.”  Omission 
of  “  the  ”  will  correct  this.  Constantinople  “  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  mosques  or  Mohammedan  churches.”  This  would 
justify  Christian  synagogues  or  Jewish  mosques.  “  There 
are  more  colors  and  kinds  of  people  in  a  little  stagnant  pond 
than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  countries  you  read  about  in  your 
geographies.”  The  writer  has  forgotten  at  least  the  other 
little  stagnant  ponds. 

Defects  in  expression  by  pictures,  maps,  or  diagrams  are  as 
hurtful  as  misspelling  or  the  wrong  use  of  words.  The  picture 
in  a  new  history,  with  the  legend  “  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Penn.,”  is  really  that  of  Fanueil  Hall,  Boston,  The 
usual  picture  of  the  home  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  is  as 
viewed  from  the  river,  but  occasionally  the  side  toward  the 
country  road  is  given;  this  is  the  front  formerly  approached 
by  visitors,  for  whom  the  great  knocker  is  still  on  the  door. 
The  rqjresentations  of  the  two  sides  are  so  far  unlike  that  they 
are  npt  likely  to  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  building  without 
explanation,  except  by  those  acquainted  with  the  premises. 
The  children  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  well-designated, 
accurate  pictures  of  the  Washington  home,  yet  a  recent  geog¬ 
raphy  shows  the  house  as  having  but  one  story  under  the 
veranda  roof  on  the  river  front. 

The  legend  “  Harvesting  ”  is  engraved  upon  the  picture  of  a 
stationary  steam  thresher,  with  no  harvesting  in  the  view.  A 
picture  with  the  legend  “  Great  Salt  Lake  ”  represents  a  herd 
of  bison  feeding  in  the  foreground,  but  we  laugh  at  English 
hunters  who  expect  to  find  the  beasts.  A  picture,  translated  to 
match  its  legend,  “  Rice  plant  with  bobolink  or  rice  bird,”  tells 
the  children  that  the  bobolink  wears  its  spring  plumage  when 
eating  mature  rice.  A  like  picture  occurs  in  a  popular  cyclo¬ 
pedia.  A  reader,  specializing  natural  history,  shows  a  pair  of 
bobolinks  to  indicate  the  variation  of  plumage  in  the  sexes, 
without  a  hint  of  its  relation  to  the  seasons.  The  text  in  a 
reader  tells  of  two  men  catching  a  shark  so  large  that  one  man 
could  not  pull  it  into  the  boat.  The  picture  tells  the  children’ 
that  a  man  fishing  alone  caught  a  shark.  A  history  says  in 
words — “  Dressed  like  an  Indian,  with  seven  companions,  all 
on  pack-horses  he  [Washington]  started  from  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  on  his  perilous  journey.”  The  picture  illustrating 

Washington’s  journey  to  the  French  forts  ”  shows  a  young 
horseman  in  officer’s  dress,  whom  we  can  hardly  accept  as  the 
Washington  of  the  text,  and  four  footmen,  one  a  naked  Indian. 

It  is  helpful, to  have  portraits  identified,  not  only  with  the 
persons  represented,  but  with  the  times  at  which  they  were 
taken.  If  we  wish  a  comparative  view  of  those  celebrities 
whom  we  have  learned  to  regard,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one 
presented  in  early  vigor  and  another  in  the  wrinkled  decline  of 
extreme  age,  without  a  suggestion  of  explanation.  A  geog- 
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raphy  furnishes  more  than  twenty  good  likenesses  of  rulers, 
only  one  of  whom,  “  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,”  is  person¬ 
ally  named;  all  others  have  only  official  names,  undated,  as 
“  The  Emperor  of  Germany.”  Changes  have  already  oc¬ 
curred,  so  that  the  likenesses  are  not  uniformly  those  of  the 
present  rulers. 

The  motive  of  selection  of  pictures  is  not  always  clear.  One 
geography  shows  sheep  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  sheep  in 
Texas,  twice  sheep  in  Australia,  and  they  are  so  much  alike  that 
three  cuts  could  have  been  spared  for  a  rival  book  that  shows 
no  sheep.  .Duplications  are  frequent.  In  an  extreme  case, 
each  of  two  books  in  a  series  contains  several  duplications, 
exact  or  approximate,  of  its  own  cuts,  maps,  or  diagrams,  and 
the  larger  volume  reproduces  over  thirty  illustrations  or  parts 
thereof,  from  the  smaller  one.  These  duplications  occupy  a 
space  in  each  fully  equal  to  half  a  dozen  pages  of  the  smaller 
book. 

Every  picture  in  an  elementary  text-book  should  be  definitely 
identified  in  text  or  in  legend,  and  it  is  rarely  best  to  use  pictures 
identified  by  legend  alone.  The  unskilled  pupil  cannot  search 
out  the  significance  of  such  labels  as  ”  Brenner  pass,”  better 
known  than  the  average  subject,  nor  is  a  well  read  teacher 
with  good  reference  books  always  able  to  inform  the  inquiring 
child.  She  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  that  part  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  book.  A  “  bridge  in  the  Andes  ”  may 
not  represent  habitual  bridge  building,  and  it  may  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  between  Panama  and  Cape  Horn.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  few  teachers  can  help  a  child  to  any  knowledge  of  a 
“  Banyan  tree,  Florida.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  geographies  in  the  duodecimo  form,  cus¬ 
tomary  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  somewhat  used,  especially  for 
physical  geography,  find  ample  room  on  their  small  pages  for 
pictures  and  diagrams  for  which  the  quarto  editions,  broadened 
to  take  in  the  reference  maps  of  the  former  atlas,  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  all  their  page  space.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the 
compilers  were  short  of  copy  and  enlarged  and  duplicated 
graphic  matter  to  fill  space.  The  size  of  a  geography  is  limited 
by  convenience  and  not  by  want  of  material.  Every  duplica- 
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tion  of  matter,  every  unnecessary  use  of  space,  crowds  out 
something  important. 

One  would  not  enjoy  a  picture  gallery  where  pictures  were  • 
hung  one  overlapping  another,  or  grouped  at  all  tipsy  angles, 
especially  without  an  explanatory  catalogue,  but  pictures  are 
crowded  in  certain  books  in  such  fashion.  If  some  books  could 
be  rid  of  pictures  that  show  nothing  distinctively,  and  of  all 
duplicates,  they  would  have  room  for  every  illustration  remain¬ 
ing  to  have  its  own  clear  margin.  It  would  be  a  further  gain 
to  exclude  those  made  on  a  minute  scale  and  diminish  those  on 
an  extravagant  scale. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  print  all  pictures  on  one  scale  more 
than  to  print  all  maps  on  one  scale,  but  such  as  are  brought 
into  direct  comparison  should  have  a  common  scale.  A  work 
on  language  lessons  presents  cuts  of  birds  and  mammals  on  a 
page  for  comparison  of  their  voices.  The  text  says :  “  The 
crow  caws.  The  quail  whistles.  The  hen  cackles.  The  lion 
roars.  The  ox  lows.  The  rooster  crows.”  The  pictures  say : 
The  quail  is  larger  than  the  crow.  The  hen  is  as  large  as  a 
lion.  The  rooster  is  taller  than  the  ox.  Upon  another  page 
attention  is  directed  to  the  comparative  sizes  of  a  cow  and  a 
sheep,  misrepresented  in  the  cuts.  In  a  primary  geography  are 
grouped  sundry  heads  of  animals  and  a  humming  bird.  The 
pictures  say :  A  humming  bird  is  longer  than  the  head  of  a  hog 
or  the  head  of  a  giraffe;  it  is  as  long  as  from  the  top  of  an 
elephant’s  head  to  the  ends  of  his  tusks.  In  a  first  reader 
“  grandmother’s  spectacles  ”  are  pictured  in  one  lesson  as 
bigger  than  a  pump.  On  another  page  the  child  has  a  pic¬ 
torial  lesson  of  setting  the  table.  Two  each  of  plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  cups,  saucers,  with  a  cream  pitcher,  a  sugar  bowl, 
and  a  teapot,  are  to  go  upon  the  table.  As  presented,  a  single 
plate  will  cover  the  table  except  the  corners,  and  the  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  are  each  longer  than  the  distance  across  the 
table.  In  a  picture  lesson  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  an  owl  are  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  the  owl  being  a  little  the  tallest. 

A  judicious  rule  would  exclude  illustrations  treated  heavily 
with  india  ink  in  reproduction,  to  the  obscuration  of  delicate 
lines,  and  giving  a  book  a  gloomy,  depressing  effect. 
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Competition  in  maps  has  been  more  wholesome  than  that  in 
pictures,  but  errors  of  detail  are  not  wanting.  Of  two  authors 
one  presents  Rock  Island  and  Davenport  as  above  the  mouth 
of  Rock  River  and  the  other  shows  them  as  below.  The  rivers 
forming  the  Illinois  are  misrepresented  on  three  sets  of  maps 
before  me.  A  geography,  on  some  of  its  maps,  shows  the 
Illinois  entering  the  Mississippi  above  the  Missouri;  upon 
other  maps  the  three  rivers  join  at  one  place.  In  certain  maps 
of  a  geography  where  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  super¬ 
imposed  for  comparison,  it  is  sometimes  used  with  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  represent  Alaska  and  sometimes  without  it.  The  date 
line,  assuming  new  importance  to  us,  is  given  in  few  school¬ 
books,  and  no  adequate  explanation  is  given  in  any  such  at 
hand.  Maps  should  show  what  cities  lie  on  both  sides  of 
streams.  In  one  instance,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  so  represented. 
Most  cities  so  situated  are  shown  as  if  wholly  on  one  side  of 
the  respective  rivers. 

It  is  a  bold  step  to  omit  railroads  because  it  is  no  longer  prac¬ 
ticable  to  show  them  correctly  on  an  ordinary  map,  but  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  represent  the  roads  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe,  especially  with  the  network  of  suburban  lines  and  the 
multiplicity  of  street  railroads,  are  failures.  Very  small  rail¬ 
road  maps  are  not  clear,  larger  ones  in  school  geographies  are 
apt  to  be  sadly  wrong,  even  contradictory,  if  an  author  shows 
roads  for  the  same  area  on  different  maps.  Thus  an  author 
shows  the  direct  road  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  once 
as  crossing  the  Mississippi  four  times,  and  again  as  wholly  east 
of  that  river.  In  1838  the  State  of  Illinois  crperated  a  steam 
road  from  the  Illinois  River  to  Springfield.  The  engine  wore 
out  and  the  road  fell  into  decay,  till  mules  could  ho  longer  pull 
platform  cars  over  its  strap  rails.  In  due  time  other  parties 
rebuilt  the  road,  and  by  extensions  it  became  part  of  a  thru 
line  from  Quincy  on  the  Mississippi  to  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie. 
One  might  expect  that  old  and  important  road  to  appear  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  same  book,  yet  a  book  widely  used  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  the  road  harmoniously  on  its  different  maps.  A  set  of 
maps  several  times  showing  roads  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  usually 
shows  no  road  crossing  the  Hudson  at  that  point.  One  author 
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•shows  direct  connection  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  but  no  direct  connection  between  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago,  or  between  Madison  and  Chicago.  Instances  could  be 
multiplied  where  there  is  no  intelligible  selection  of  lines 
represented  or  omitted.  The  so-called  commercial  maps  of  the 
world  are  often  no  more  satisfactory  with  land  routes.  The 
water  routes  are  sometimes  indicated  by  lines  that  a  school¬ 
boy  might  draw  between  two  ports  by  rule  and  pencil,  with 
sweeping  curves  to  pass  intervening  lands,  and  with  little 
hint  of  the  influence  of  currents,  or  of  the  outward  and 
inward  routes  between  the  United  States  and  western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

There  is  need  of  more  reference  maps  of  countries  in  which 
we  have  a  direct  interest,  without  begrudging  the  blank  mar¬ 
ginal  spaces  of  open  waters,  which  aid  in  comprehending  true 
relations.  The  use  of  meridians  and  parallels,  supplemented 
usually  by  mile  scales,  protects  maps  from  some  of  the  perver¬ 
sions  that  have  befallen  pictures. 

The  possibilities  of  traffic  have  always  been  an  inspiration  to 
inflated  views  of  the  future.  The  extravagancies  affect  both 
text  and  maps.  The  artificial  waterway  is  peculiarly  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  the  public  speaker  or  the  writer  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion  is  apt  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  ultimate  promise  of 
imagination  than  by  the  rigid  limitations  of  fact.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  mental  condition;  very  serious  questions 
of  national  policy  and  of  taxation  are  involved.  Our  text¬ 
books  should  be  free  from  the  excitement  of  the  enthusiast  and 
the  partiality  of  the  special  advocate. 

Here  are  extracts  from  various  schoolbooks ;  “  The  outlet 
of  this  lake  [Superior]  is  known  as  St.  Mary’s  strait.  It  is 
not  navigable,  because  it  descends  in  rapids  to  the  level  ‘of  Lake 
Huron.  The  so-called  St.  Mary’s  strait  is  a  river  about  sixty 
miles  long.  .  .  Vessels  avoid  these  rapids  by  going  thru  the 
‘  Soo  canal.’  ”  “  Thru  the  St.  Mary’s  or  ‘  Soo  ’  canal  a  greater 

amount  of  freight  is  carried  than  thru  any  other  canal  in  the 
world.”  Seventy-five  pages  later  the  author  tells  us  that  the 
value  of  the  Suez  freight  is  the  greater,  and  he  might  have 
added  that  the  Suez  passenger  traffic  many  times  exceeds  that 
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of  the  “  Soo.”  “  From  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a  ship  canal  has  been 
built  around  the  rapids.” 

The  facts  are:  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  Michigan  side 
of  the  rapids,  is  a  canal  a  little  more  than  a  mile  long,  with 
a  great  lock  800  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  18  feet  rise,  and  21 
feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  On  the  Canadian  side  is  a  similar 
passage,  the  lock  900  by  60  feet,  opened  in  1895.  The  St. 
Mary’s  River  is  navigable  from  the  locks  to  Lake  Huron. 

The  following  quotations  are  related  to  the  same  general 
theme :  ”  More  tonnage  passes  thru  the  Welland  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  than  thru  the  Suez  canal.”  This 
is  a  great  and  surprising  mistake.  “  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  River  are  connected  by  a  canal  extending  from 
Chicago  to  the  Illinois  River.  Light  draft  vessels  may  pass 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  thru  the  Great  Lakes  and  by 
this  canal  and  the  great  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.”  “  It 
[Chicago] possesses  open  waterways  thru  canals  to  rivers  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  Mississippi.”  “  In  order  to  send  its 
[Chicago’s]  sewage  down  the  Illinois  River  a  drainage  canal 
has  been  dug  thru  the  divide.  Its  outlet  is  a  little  above 
Joliet.  .  .  It  is  capable  of  carrying  a  depth  of  20  feet  of  water 
and  wide  enough  to  float  the  largest  inland  ships.  The  Henne¬ 
pin  canal  is  in  course  of  construction  from  the  upper  Illinois 
River  near  Peru,  westward  to  Rock  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River.  It  is  expected  [jiV]  in  due  time  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  construct  a  ship  canal  from  Joliet  to  Peru.  Thus  by 
the  drainage  canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  Hennepin  canal, 
an  all  water  route  will  [^ic]  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Mississippi  valley.  These  are  immense  undertakings,  but  will 
abundantly  pay  for  all  expense.”  The  Chicago  drainage  canal 
is  made  prominent  in  picture  and  map  of  sundry  geographies. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  narrowest  and  the  shallowest 
places  are  the  absolute  limitations  on  any  thru  traffic.  The 
facts,  stripped  to  plans  officially  inaugurated,  are:  The  canals 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  including  the  Welland  canal,  are 
approaching  a  standard  of  14  feet  draft  with  locks  270  by  45 
feet.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  from  Chicago  to  La- 
salle  on  the  Illinois  River,  has  not  over  6  feet  draft,  with  locks 
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no  by  i8  feet.  The  improvements  upon  the  Illinois  and  the 
Mississippi  rivers  between  Lasalle  and  St.  Louis  contemplate 
only  7  feet  draft,  the  limit  on  the  Hennepin  canal  also.  The 
drainage  canal  is  a  municipal  undertaking  of  Chicago,  to  keep 
drinking  water  pure,  and  its  value  for  navigation,  if  ever  used 
for  that  purpose,  will  be  determined,  not  by  its  own  gigantic 
meaurements,  but  by  the  ability  to  pass  out  of  it.  To  fulfill 
even  feebly  the  promise  held  out  not  only  by  writers  in 
ephemeral  periodicals,  but  in  text-books  claiming  standard 
authority,  there  must  be  a  change  of  channel  beyond  any  plan 
yet  adopted,  that  will  deepen  connections  between  Chicago  and 
Lasalle  from  less  than  6  feet;  between  Lasalle  and  St.  Louis 
from  7  feet;  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  from  8  feet;  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  from  lo  feet,  to  14  feet  thruout,  great  dams 
with  locks  must  be  constructed  on  the  Mississippi  to  prevent 
the  water  from  running  so  swiftly  down  the  deepened  channels 
as  to  leave  a  scant  supply  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers, 
and  even  then  great  vessels  cannot  pass  thru.  • 

The  effect  of  errors  in  text-books  extends  far  beyond  the 
schools.  An  influence  on  national  legislation  has  been  already 
intimated.  In  every  direction  examinations  are  more  and  more 
demanded  for  recognition.  With  defective  text-books  increas¬ 
ing  terrors  surround  the  examinations.  Not  only  is  a  candi¬ 
date  liable  to  be  wrong  when  following  the  information  given 
him  thru  an  authorized  book,  but  the  candidate  who  is  right  is 
liable  to  be  charged  with  errors  by  an  examiner  who  is  himself 
misinformed  by  a  standard  authority,  standard  so  far  as  official 
adoption  for  the  schools  can  make  it  so. 

The  suggestion  of  remedies  must  be  brief.  The  published 
notices  of  the  books  here  considered  have  been  almost  uniformly 
and  unreservedly  laudatory,  and  some  of  the  books  claim  con¬ 
formity  with  the  authoritative  reports  of  committees  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

The  universities  and  the  colleges  cannot  reasonably  complain 
of  the  English  used  by  their  students  when  they  have  been 
trained  in  the  lower  schools  with  defective  books  prepared  or 
indorsed  by  their  own  professors.  The  secondary  schools  can¬ 
not  properly  complain  of  the  language  of  those  whom  they  re- 
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ceive  from  the  primary  schools  while  their  instructors  freely  in¬ 
dorse  faulty  books  for  those  schools.  Editors  and  others  are 
in  no  position  to  criticise  the  linguistic  practice  of  schools  that 
follow  their  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  like  books. 
Writers  of  text-books  that  have  allowed  themselves  to  write 
down  to  children  have  need  to  look  more  carefully  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  their  work.  Teachers  who  find  errors  in  the 
text-books  may  point  them  out  to  school  officers,  to  editors,  and 
to  publishers,  who  prefer  to  have  their  books  acceptable,  tho  the 
encouragement  to- the  teacher  to  report  errors  is  limited  in 
present  conditions.  In  various  States  books  have  been  adopted 
by  an  authority  before  which  an  individual  teacher  is  in¬ 
significant.  A  poor  set  of  maps  is  fastened  exclusively  upon 
the  schools  of  one  State,  and  a  board  in  a  city  of  repute  is 
is  said  to  have  resolved  that  the  text-books  should  be  the  final 
authority.  It  may  occur  that  no  teacher  is  on  the  board  that 
selects  books.  In  several  States  the  governors  or  other  high 
officials  are  on  such  boards,  as  if  to  reassure  the  people  by  the 
use  of  their  names.  Men  busy  in  varied  vocations,  sometimes 
obliged  to  select  by  superficial  appearance,  may  be  delighted 
with  good  bindings,  a  display  of  pictures,  and  pleasant  distribu¬ 
tion  of  color  on  maps,  when  redundancies,  omissions,  and 
errors  escape  their  notice.  This  is  the  less  singular  when 
teachers  of  good  standing  sometimes  use  a  faulty  book  for  years 
without  noticing  its  defects.  The  failure  of  school  officer  or 
teacher  to  see  the  error  does  not  save  the  child  from  its  mis¬ 
information  or  its  perversion  of  language.  A  grave  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  those  to  whose  judgment  school  boards 
defer  when  they  good-naturedly  recommend  books  without 
making  critical  tests. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


James  H.  Blodgett 
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DISCUSSION 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  fact  that  toward  six  thousand  graduates  of  the  State 
normal  schools  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  makes  them  an  important  factor  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  When  to  this  number  of  graduates  is  added  the  very 
large  number  of  public-school  teachers  who  have  attended 
the  normal  schools  without  completing  a  course,  these 
schools  assume  a  large  place  among  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set 
forth  the  definite  object  for  which  the  State  normal  schools 
were  established,  and  which  has  led  to  their  continuance  and 
liberal  maintenance,  nor  the  way  in  which  they  are  organized 
and  equipped  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  I  have  sought 
to  find  how,  in  their  actual  work,  they  are  related  to  the 
public  schools. 

In  this  effort  I  hoped  to  secure  valuable  information  as  to 
what  the  relation  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  how  to  establish 
it.  As  the  discussion  is  intended  to  benefit  normal-school 
teachers,  the  information  was  asked  for  outside  of  these 
schools.  It  was  assumed  that  an  effort  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us  would  not  be  without  profitable  results. 

Accordingly,  many  letters  asking  for  opinions  were,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  several  classes  of  teachers,  who,  because  of  their 
associations  with  the  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or  because 
of  their  training  in  such  schools,  should  be  able  to  speak  with 
some  authority.  All  were  urged  to  be  frank,  and  were  as¬ 
sured  that  their  names  would  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
their  replies. 

Those  who  have  taught  in  teachers’  institutes  were  asked 
for  their  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
from  the  character  of  institutes  held  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
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schools,  and  from  the  “  speech  of  people.”  Their  replies 
were  uniformly  very  favorable  to  the  normal  schools. 

These  teachers  were  also  asked  to  state  in  what  way  the 
normal  schools  could  be  made  more  valuable  to  the  State. 
The  following  extract  taken  from  one  of  the  letters  contains 
or  implies  the  most  important  suggestions  received: 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  schools  would  be  improved  if 
they  would  attempt  less.  The  teachers  and  the  students  are  required  to  do 
too  many  things  and  work  too  many  hours.  The  schools  should  be  models 
in  the  quality  of  work  done  and  in  the  manner  of  doing  it.  I  think  all  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  senior  year. 

Some  called  attention  to  the  immaturity  of  the  students 
in  these  schools,  and  to  the  effect  upon  the  graduates  of  an 
unlimited  license  to  teach. 

About  forty  school  commissioners  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  were  interviewed  by  letter,  and  most  of  them  replied  to 
all  my  questions. 

The  first  question  was:  How  does  the  work  of  the  normal- 
school  graduates  in  your  district  compare  with  that  of  other 
teachers? 

In  answer  to  this  question  all  stated  that  the  work  was 
superior;  some  of  them  adding  “  other  things  being  equal,” 
“  for  the  most  part,”  ”  generally,”  “  beyond  all  comparison.” 

The  next  question  was:  What  is  the  most  general  weakness 
of  normal-school  graduates  that  comes  to  your  notice?  In 
reply  to  this  question  lack  of  ability  to  discipline  was  most 
frequently  mentioned ;  then  comes  “  too  much  reliance  on 
methods”;  then  we  find  “egotism,”  “lack  of  knowledge” 
(one  mentioning  arithmetic),  “  lack  of  adaptability.” 

What  strong  points,  if  any,  do  you  find  common?  brought 
various  replies.  A  large  majority  mentioned  preparation  of 
lessons  and  method  of  class  work.  Several  mentioned  dis¬ 
cipline.  About  the  same  number  said  “  definite  aim,”  and 
“  broad  view  of  the  work,”  and  “  a  professional  spirit.” 

To  what  should  the  normal  schools  give  more  attention? 
In  reply  to  this  question  the  following  points  were  empha¬ 
sized  r  “  More  practice  in  school  management  and  organiza¬ 
tion,”  “  a  closer  relation  between  methods  and  practice  (or 
theory  and  practice),”  “  knowledge  of  English,”  “  more  prac- 
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tical  and  less  theoretical  training,”  instruction  in  common 
branches  beyond  that  required  by  the  Regents.” 

Is  there  anything  to  which  they  should  give  less  attention? 
Nearly  all  said,  ”  No  ”;  some  said  “  fads.”  The  proposition 
was  laid  down  and  argued  that  they  tried  to  do  too  much  in 
a  given  time,  and  tried  to  do  too  many  things  at  all  times. 
“  Too  much  academic  work  ”  was  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

To  what  extent  does  public  opinion  seem  to  favor  normal- 
school  graduates?  All  answers  were  favorable  to  the  normal 
schools,  differing  only  in  degree. 

Will  you  make  some  further  statement  as  to  what  would 
make  the  normal  schools  more  valuable  to  the  State?  A 
variety  of  answers  came  to  this  question.  I  will  give  but  a 
few.  “  Do  not  lower  standards  for  admission,”  “  larger 
salaries  to  secure  better  talent,”  “  higher  standard  for  admis¬ 
sion,  to  give  more  time  for  professional  work,”  “  more  grad¬ 
uates  for  the  rural  schools,”  “  graduate  only  those  who  can 
teach,”  “  too  many  graduates .  without  natural  ability  to 
teach,”  “  too  many  graduates  satisfied  with  present  attain¬ 
ments,”  ”  critics  should  be  teachers  of  broad  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience,”  “  consider  the  schools  more  as  they  are,  rather  than 
as  they  should  be.” 

Information  was  sought  from  about  forty  principals  and 
superintendents,  whose  schools  contain  from  one  to  hundreds  of 
normal-school  teachers,  and  whose  association  with  such 
teachers  covers  a  period  of  from  one  to  twenty-five  years. 
.The  following  questions  were  asked ; 

How  do  the  normal-school  graduates  compare  in  efficiency 
with  your  other  teachers?  The  replies  make  the  comparison 
range  from  fair  to  excellent  in  favor  of  the  normal-school 
teachers,  the  latter  measure  being  largely  in  the  majority. 

.  What  weakness  or  deficiency  is  most  general?  “  Lack 
of  power  to  discipline  ”  was  most  frequently  found  in  the 
replies.  Then  come  “  conceit,”  “  lack  of  adaptability,” 
“  too  much  method,”  “  effort  to  do  too  many  things,”  “  lack 
of  drill  work,”  “  end  of  growth  too  early,”  “  lack  of  ability 
to  manage  large  classes  and  to  organize.” 

What  strong  point  have  you  found  somewhat  general. 
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traceable  to  normal-school  training?  A  large  majority  men¬ 
tioned  “  better  method.”  “  Professional  spirit  ”  had  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  answers.  Earnestness  and  definite  aim  ” 
were  mentioned  by  several.  Some  complimented  especially 
the  primary  work.  Some  who  reported  a  large  number  of 
normal  graduates  in  their  schools  assert  that  they  excel  in 
taking  suggestions  and  in  carrying  them  out.  “  Discipline 
without  resort  to  punishment  ”  was  mentioned. 

How  could  the  normal  schools  be  made  more  valuable  to 
the  State?  Many  call  for  more  professional  work,  either 
practice  or  philosophy  of  education,  or  both,  and  they  ask 
that  the  practice  be  made  as  real  as  possible.  They  also  ask 
for  more  “  model  ”  teaching.  A  large  number  ask  for  a 
higher  standard  of  admission.  More  subject-matter  is  also 
called  for,  and  one  asks  for  more  Latin  and  Greek  especially. 
One  suggests  better  teachers  for  the  normal  schools. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  ' 
before  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools?  The  larger  num¬ 
ber  recommended  more  studying  and  visiting  public  schools 
by  normal-school  teachers,  especially  by  method  and  critic 
teachers.  Meeting  between  normal-school  critics  and  public- 
school  teachers  is  mentioned.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
training  school  be  organized  more  as  a  public  school,  and 
that  the  real  conditions  in  the  public  schools  be  discussed 
more  before  the  normal  classes.  • 

In  response  to  the  request  for  general  suggestions,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  among  the  more  prominent:  “  Better  critics.” 
Complimentary  statements  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
normal-school  graduates  are  not  wanting,  such  as,  “  I  would 
have  no  others  if  I  could  have  my  way,”  “  I  prefer  to  have  the 
State  normal  schools  furnish  our  teachers  rather  than  to  have 
a  training  school  in  our  city.”  One  declares,  with  emphasis, 
that  we  have  too  many  poor  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
trying  to  teach  others  how  to  teach,  and  claims  that  no  man 
should  teach  in  these  schools  who  is  not  worth  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  Another  asks  for  more  care  in 
graduating,  and  that  diplomas  be  refused  those  who  are  not 
likely  to  make  good  teachers. 

The  following  questions  were  addressed  to  about  forty 
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graduates  from  seven  of  the  New  York  normal  schools.  The 
purpose  was  to  secure  answers  from  the  graduates  from  dif¬ 
ferent  normal  schools  and  from  as  many  departments  of  work 
as  possible.  In  many  cases  I  addressed  those  whose  names 
were  given  me  by  the  principal  of  each  school  as  those  of 
representative  graduates. 

What  was  the  greatest  service  the  normal  school  rendered 
you  for  the  work  of  teaching?  The  answers  stand  in  about 
the  following  order:  “  professional  ambition,”  “  method,” 
“  confidence,”  “  self-discipline,”  “  power  to  discipline,”  “  a 
high  ideal,”  “  ambition,”  “  criticism.” 

From  what  work  in  the  normal  school  did  you  receive  least 
benefit?  A  very  large  majority  replied,  “  methods,”  with 
which  many  coupled  “  criticism  in  practice  work.”  Object 
methods  and  geography  methods  were  emphasized  in  this 
connection  by  several.  “  Copying  notes  ”  had  a  place  here. 
Only  one  mentioned  the  study  of  subject-matter. 

Is  your  present  way  of  teaching  more  the  result  of  “  meth¬ 
ods  and  practice  ”  than  of  the  example  of  those  by  whom  you 
were  taught?  Seventy-five  per  cent,  said  “  No.”  A  number 
of  them  added  that  the  example  that  contributed  most  was 
that  of  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools. 

From  your  present  point  of  view,  to  what  should  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools  give  more  attention?  In  reply  to  this  question 
most  of  them  ask  for  more  practical  and  less  theoretical  work. 
I  find  also  the  demand  for  better  work  in  science  and  math¬ 
ematics,  “  more  subject-matter  and  more  thoro,”  “  a  better 
preparation  to  meet  men  and  women  as  members  of  society.” 

The  request  for  further  observations  brought  out  two  state¬ 
ments  not  already  mentioned :  “  There  should  be  more  ob¬ 
servation  work  in  the  normal  schools.”  “  Capable  graduates 
feel  that  they  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  number  of  poor 
teachers  graduated  from  the  normal  schools,  whose  inferior 
work  produces  a  prejudice  against  all  normal-school  grad¬ 
uates.” 

Another  fact  of  interest  to  normal-school  faculties  was 
brought  out  in  reply  to  the  question.  Are  you  now  at  liberty 
to  carry  out  your  best  methods?  Nearly  all  said  “Yes.” 

The  contents  of  the  letters  received  in  the  somewhat  ex- 
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tensive  correspondence  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper  seem 
to  call  for  a  thoro  discussion  of  a  number  of  questions. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

(1)  Are  the  normal  schools  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity? 

(2)  Are  they  drifting  away  from  the  practical  into  the  the¬ 
oretical  and  speculative,  and  losing  sight  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  public  schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  teachers? 

(3)  Do  the  scholarly  attainments  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  critics  authorize  them  to  tell  others  how  to  teach? 

(4)  Should  there  be  in  the  normal  schools  more  “  model 
teaching  ”  and  observation  work? 

(5)  Are  the  normal  schools  admitting  too  many,  or  grad¬ 
uating  too  many,  or  are  they  doing  both? 

(6)  Is  there  a  demand  for  better  instructors  for  these 
schools?  And  would  higher  salaries  probably  secure  them? 

M.  T.  Dana 

State  Normal  School, 

Fredoma,  N.  Y. 
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An  outline  of  the  history  of  educational  theories  in  England — By  H.  T. 
^  Mark,  B.  A.  (Lond.),  B.  Sc.  (Viet.).  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W,  Bardeen,  1900. 
p.  xi+139.  $1.25. 

To  restate  the  English  educational  ideals  which  were  first 
distinctly  announced  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  trace 
their  historical  origin  in  the  pre-Renascence  era  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  this  readable  little  book. 

The  growth  of  educational  theory  in  England,  Mr.  Mark 
thinks,  shows  a  development  which  is  characteristically  Eng¬ 
lish.  English  theories  of  physical  education  have  produced 
bowmen  and  oarsmen — both  products  of  an  “  uncovered 
schoolroom.”  The  English  have  always  preferred  spon¬ 
taneous  play  to  prescribed  systematic  physical  drill.  English 
theories  of  intellectual  education  produced  first  an  English- 
speaking  race,  and  then  made  of  it  a  race  of  craftsmen  and 
practitioners.  It  is  Mulcaster  and  Milton  who  voice  the  true 
English  spirit.  Says  Mulcaster :  “  I  love  Rome,  but  London 
better ;  I  favor  Italy,  but  England  more ;  I  honor  the  Latin,  but 
I  worship  the  English.”  Says  Milton :  “  I  call  therefore 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilhully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.”  English  theories 
of  moral  education  have  produced  not  men  who  knew  their 
duty,  but  men  who  did  it — gentlemen.  In  a  word,  the  kernel 
of  English  education,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  has  been 
action  rather  than  culture.  The  English  have  exalted  the 
knowledge  that  comes  by  action,  even  to  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
counting  the  powers  of  action  that  depend  on  learning. 

In  tracing  these  national  characteristics  of  English  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  however,  one  is  forced  to  observe  that  it  is  with 
nations  as  with  individuals ;  they  have  the  defects  of  their  quali¬ 
ties.  From  Erasmus  to  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  British  mind, 
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moral  training  has  figured  as  a  great  end  of  education,  but 
from  Erasmus  to  Herbert  Spencer  moral  training  has  meant 
something  co-ordinate  with  physical  and  with  intellectual 
training.  For  English  thought  morality  has  been  too  much  a 
matter  of  manners;  moral  education  too  much  a  process  of 
engendering  virtuous  habits.  The  English  conscience  incar¬ 
nate  is  a  Chesterfield.  Character  is  conventionalism.  Duty 
and  virtue  are  something  existing  side  by  side  with  physical 
prowess  and  technical  skill. 

Mr.  Mark’s  book  shows  scholarship,  and  is  also  richly  sug¬ 
gestive.  Tho  only  an  outline,  it  should  be,  however,  more 
constructive.  Practical  and  technical  education,  in  spite  of 
English  precedent,  should  not,  perhaps,  be  treated  co-ordinately 
with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain  is  so  intensely  English  in  spirit  and  in  thought  that 
it  is  surprising  to  find  the  term  English  so  closely  construed  as 
to  preclude  even  a  single  mention  of  his  name.  The  value  of 
the  book  would  be  enhanced  by  a  better  index,  by  exact  refer¬ 
ences  for  the  numerous  quotations,  and  by  topical  reading 
references  to  the  original  texts. 

Francis  Burke  Brandt 

Central  High  School, 

Philadelphia 


The  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics — By  David  Eugene  Smith,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  atJBrockport,  N.  Y.,  with  an  Introduction, by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  (Teachers’  Professional  Library.)  New  YorkJ: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  xv-l-312  p.  $1. 

In  the  preface  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  the  author’s  motive 
and  purpose  in  writing  this  book.  Seeking  to  know  “  what 
the  world  had  done  in  the  way  of  making  and  of  teaching 
mathematics,”  and  wishing  to  get  acquainted  with  the  world’s 
literature  of  the  subject,  he  found  the  road  slow,  roundabout, 
unmarked,  and  often  discouraging.  To  short-circuit  this 
route  for  others  and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  what  he  had 
found  to  be  of  value,  the  author  puts  forth  this  “  little  book,” 
as  he  modestly  calls  it,  and  in  it  discusses  in  a  suggestive,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  often  fascinating  way  the  subjects  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  under  such  leading  questions  as: 
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Whence  came  this  subject  ?  Why  am  I  teaching  it  ?  How  has 
it  been  taught  ?  W’hat  should  I  read  to  prepare  for  my  work  ? 

To  arithmetic  five  chapters  (144  pages)  are  devoted;  to 
algebra  three  chapters  (78  pages),  and  to  geometry  four  chap¬ 
ters  (73  pages).  To  these  is  added  chapter  xiii  (9  pages), 
a  commentated  bibliography  entitled  “  The  teacher’s  book¬ 
shelf,”  which,  while  it  is  in  no  way  claimed  to  be  exhaustive, 
is  an  excellent  and  sufficiently  complete  guide  for  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

In  dealing  with  such  an  immense  range  of  subject-matter 
there  is  always  danger  of  being  scrappy  and  superficial,  or  of 
failing  to  give  the  subject  an  adequate,  well-balanced  treat¬ 
ment  such  as  will  result  in  leaving  clear  and  coherent  concep¬ 
tions  in  the  minds  of  lay  readers.  But  in  this  book  our  au¬ 
thor  succeeds  in  avoiding  his  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  shows 
himself  to  be  not  only  a  master  of  mathematics,  but  a  master 
of  methods  of  teaching.  He  goes  over  the  field  in  a  rapid  way, 
sketching  his  ideas  with  a  few  bold  yet  comprehensive  strokes, 
and,  where  there  is  danger  of  being  misunderstood  because  of 
the  brevity  of  statement  necessitated  by  the  size  of  the  book,  he 
cleverly  piques  one’s  curiosity  in  the  text,  and  then  in  a  foot¬ 
note  gives  a  cue  and  a  clew,  and  goes  on.  These  notes  and 
references  to  books  and  periodicals — educational,  scientific,  his¬ 
torical,  and  technical — form  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the 
book. 

But  aside  from  its  value  as  indicated  above,  the  book  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  weakening  the  grip  of  that  deadly  conserva¬ 
tism,  which,  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  clings  tenaciously 
to  things  that  common  sense  and  business  usage  long  ago  de¬ 
clared  useless.  Arguments  for  eliminating  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  traditional  arithmetic  are  adnyrably  and  convincingly 
put ;  the  use  of  the  labor-saving  x  in  arithmetic,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  metrics,  which  modern  thought  finds  indispensable,  the 
employment  of  only  such  processes  of  computation  as  are  used 
in  actual  business,  these  and  like  progressive  ideas  are  urged 
on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
author  speaks  so  approvingly  of  oral  arithmetic  and  of  its  great 
apostle  Colburn,  practically  unknown  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  school  children.  We  also  note  some  excellent  para- 
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graphs  (p.  140)  on  “  the  question  of  the  explanations  to  be 
given  to  and  demanded  from  the  child” — a  topic  which,  in  view 
of  the  useless,  time-wasting,  and  often  silly  performances  going 
on  in  so  many  schoolrooms  under  the  pretense  of  “  explain¬ 
ing  ”  examples,  certainly  needs  attention  and  serious  discus¬ 
sion.  W e  wish  all  teachers,  parents,  and  school  officials  every¬ 
where  might  be  brought  to  read  that  part  of  this  book,  at  least, 
that  relates  to  arithmetic.  Those  five  chapters,  and  perhaps 
chapter  ii  in  particular,  would  come  as  a  revelation,  and  we 
doubt  not  would  make  many  a  teacher  feel  that  he  is  just  wak¬ 
ing  out  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep. 

The  treatment  of  algebra  is  suggestive,  and  will  certainly 
be  helpful  to  a  multitude  of  young  teachers.  One  cannot  find 
the  genesis  of  the  science  treated  more  strongly  and  directly 
anywhere  in  15  pages  than  in  the  chapter  on  “The  growth 
of  algebra.”  The  statement,  however  (p.  157),  that  “the 
primitive,  natural  number  is  the  positive  integer  ”  together 
with  the  implication  thruout  the  treatment,  and  on  p.  185,  that 
the  numbers  of  arithmetic  are  positive,  will  not  be  acceptable 
to  many  mathematicians.  Thus  one  writes,  “  Arithmetic 
number  is  neither  positive  nor  negative;  it  is  number  without 
quality — the  answer  to  the  question  ‘  How  many?  ’  while  alge¬ 
braic  number  answers  that  question  and  the  question,  ‘  Of  what 
quality?’  It  is  psychologically  impossible  that  one  of  the 
opposites  should  be  apprehended  before  the  other.  -+-  5  = 
2  is  “  a  form  which  for  many  centuries  baffled  mathematicians 
because  they  ‘could  not  bring  themselves  to  take  the  step  ’ — not 
‘  into  the  domain  of  negative  numbers  ’ — but  into  the  domain 
of  numbers  with  quality.”^ 

The  headings  of  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  chapter  on 
“  Algebra;  what  and  why  taught  ”  cannot  but  give  every  lover 
of  the  science  an  appetite  for  the  book :  Algebra  defined,  why 
studied,  training  in  logic,  ethical  in  value,  when  studied. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  find  something  new  and  usable 
in  the  49  pages  on  “  Typical  parts  of  algebra  ”  must  be  already 
very  thoro  or  very  blind.  He  may  not  accept  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  everything  there,*  yet  he  will  surely  find  himself  a  better 
teacher  for  having  read  it. 

'  William  F.  White,  New  Paltz  (N.  Y.)  State  Normal  School. 

’  I  quote  Mr.  William  F.  White  again  :  "  After  reading  p.  189  and  the  first  half 
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The  praise  that  has  been  given  to  the  chapters  on  algebra 
may  be  reiterated  with  reference  to  the  chapters  on  “  The 
growth  of  geometry,”  “What  is  geometry?”  and  “Typical 
parts  of  geometry.”  The  method  of  teaching  geometry  being 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  method  of  teaching  algebra, 
certainly  more  disputed,  it  receives  more  attention  in  the  book; 
so  the  teacher  will  find  even  more  help,  on  the  pedagogic  side, 
in  the  chapters  on  geometry  than  in  those  on  algebra.  The  14 
pages  on  “  The  bases  of  geometry  ”  are  packed  with  matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  foundation  of  the  science. 

It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  long  and  loud  protests  against 
the  recommendations  made  in  this  book — “  innovations,”  and 
“  radical  changes,”  some  will  call  them — particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  by  publishers  in  text-books  that,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  author,  are  hopelessly  faulty  or  even  worth¬ 
less.  These  firms,  joined  by  many  teachers  who  do  not 
understand  nor  realize  what  progress  has  been  made  both  in 
the  art  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  in  the  very  subject-matter 
itself,  will  not  unlikely  pooh-pooh  some  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  book,  and  arise  to  the  defense  of  the  old-line  arithmetic 
with  more  or  less  red-faced  oratory,  which  will  certainly  be 
greeted  with  much  applauding.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  are  plenty  of  indications  that  the  work  of  regenerating 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  bound  to  proceed  steadily  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  Principal  Smith’s  book. 

Myron  T.  Scudder 

State  Normal  School, 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  ' 

of  p.  190,  the  reader  may  ask,  ‘  What  about  lost  solutions  ?  ’  to  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  p.  190'he  may  remark  *  can  disprove  in  this  way,  but  not  prove  ’ ;  he  may 
dissent  from  the  author’s  characterization  of  the  attempt  to  have  —  a  called  negative  a 
instead  of  minus  a,  as  a  ‘  petty  nothing  born  of  the  narrow  views  of  some  school¬ 
master  he  may  smile  to  see  the  author  himself  thereafter  referring  to  ‘  negative 
numbers,'  and  even  to  a  as  ‘  negative,’  but  he  will  leave  that  chapter  a  clearer 
thinker  and  a  stronger  teacher,’ 
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A  syllabus  of  an  introduction  to  philosophy — By  Walter  T.  Marvin,  Ph. 
D.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  University  con¬ 
tributions,  to  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education.)  New  York  :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1899.  P-  x  -f-  154.  $1.25. 

Syllabus  of  psychology— By  James  .H.  Hyslop,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Ethics  in  Columbia  University.  (Columbia  University  contributions  to  phi- 
_  losophy,  psychology,  and  education.)  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1899.  vii-|-ii6  p.  $1. 

These  two  volumes  from  the  philosophical  department  of 
Columbia  l)niversity  illustrate  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  teaching  of  philosophy  since  psychology  has  been  differ¬ 
entiated  from  philosophy  and  put  upon  the  plane  of  natural 
science.  The  old  psychology  treated  the  subj'ect  from  the 
metaphysical  point  of  view,  and  itself  furnished  all  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  that  the  student  of  philosophy  required. 
The  new  psychology,  even  when  not  confined  to  experimental 
method,  is  so  empirical  in  character  and  careful  to  avoid  all 
metaphysical  problems  that  the  need  of  a  distinct  introduction 
to  philosophy  is  becoming  quite  generally  recognized.  The 
German  universities  have  long  been  offering  courses  under  this 
title,  and  now  such  courses  are  becoming  common  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges. 

After  two  introductory  chapters  on  the  conception,  defini¬ 
tion,  and  classification  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Marvin  comes  to  the 
main  body  of  his  subject  under  the  general  title,  metaphysics. 
The  problems  of  metaphysics,  he  finds,  consist  of  three  groups 
which  determine  the  subject-matter  of  the  three  principal  chap¬ 
ters — the  problems  of  the  given,  the  problems  of  conceptual 
knowledge,  and  the  problems  of  the  principles  of  reality.  The 
first  of  these  three  receives  the  most  attention,  comprising  in 
fact  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  work.  The  typical  forms 
of  metaphysical  thought  are  presented  under  the  two  main 
heads,  realism  and  idealism.  In  spite  of  the  author’s  frankly 
expressed  sympathy  for  the, latter,  the  former  gets  three- 
fourths  of  the  space  and  a  thoroly  impartial  presentation  of 
its  characteristic  arguments  and  points  of  view.  A  fuller  treat¬ 
ment  of  idealism  would  not  only  be  justifiable  on  the  ground 
of  proportion,  but,  I  believe,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
syllabus.  It  certainly  requires  greater  effort  to  make  the 
average  student  think  the  position  of  idealism  than  that  of 
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realism,  but  here,  as  at  most  points,  one  can  hardly  criticise  in¬ 
telligently  the  syllabus  apart  from  the  lectures  of  which  it  is 
only  the  skeleton. 

Professor  Hyslop’s  Syllabus  of  psychology  consists  of  ten 
chapters,  the  first  one  introductory,  the  second  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  consciousness,  the  next  two  on  sensation  and  the 
senses,  the  fifth  on  attention,  the  three  following  on  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  ninth  on  emotion,  and  the  tenth  on  will.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cided  merit  of  the  syllabus,  educationally,  that  it  retains  the 
familiar  tripartite  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  In 
spite  of  the  numerous  criticisms  to  which  this  classification  has 
been  subjected,  and  the  large  number  of  present  critics  on  psy¬ 
chology  who  condemn  it,  still  there  is  no  other  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  division  to  take  its  place,  and,  if  only  as  a  basis  of  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  desirable  that  the  beginner  should  become  familiar 
with  it.  The  influence,  too,  that  this  classification  has  had  on 
almost  all  departments  of  thought  for  over  a  century  makes  a 
real  knowledge  of  it  an  important  factor  in  general  education. 
A  text-book,  syllabus,  or  course  of  lectures  designed  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  any  subject  ought  to  avoid  all  individual  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  even  those  of  the 
author  himself,  and  make  use  of  only  such  as  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  and  well-established.  It  is  not  the  place  here  for  the 
author  to  make  his  original  contributions  to  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever  important  they  may  be.  The  great  variety  in  terminology 
among  standard  writers  makes  this  canon  particularly  difficult 
to  observe  in  the  philosophical  disciplines.  It  seems,  however, 
an  unnecessary  departure  from  general  usage  when  Professor 
Hyslop  uses  apprehension  for  perception,  and  cognition  for 
judgment  as  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  thought,  or  again 
when  Dr.  Marvin  defines  idealism  so  as  to  make  Plato  and 
Berkeley  realists.  In  Professor  Hyslop’s  psychology,  as  also 
in  the  same  author’s  ethics,  there  is  sometimes  a  refinement 
and  elaboration  of  classification  that,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would 
make  more  for  confusion  than  clear  thought  on  the  part  of  a 
beginner.  A  judicious  selection  of  references  to  the  standard 
works  on  psychology,  appended  to  almost  every  section  thruout 
the  syllabus,  is  a  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  Dr. 
Marvin’s  syllabus  contains  a  few  such  references.  A  second 
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edition  would  be  improved  by  a  larger  number  and  greater 
range  of  selection. 

Each  of  these  authors  states  in  his  preface  that  his  primary 
aim  in  writing  the  syllabus  is  to  aid  the  students  in  his  own 
courses,  and  each  in  addition  expresses  the  hope  that  other 
teachers  also  may  find  his  work  useful.-  Many  will  find  these 
outlines  suggestive  of  methods  of  presentation,  and  their 
numerous  definitions,  classifications,  and  reading  references 
useful  for  their  own  classes,  but  few  probably  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  them  as  the  definitive  outline  of  their  own  lectures. 

F.  C.  French 

Vassar  College 


Observational  geometry — By  W.  T.  Campbell.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros., 
1899.  240  p.  $1. 

By  adopting  shorter  courses  in  arithmetic  a  demand  is 
created  for  supplementary  mathematics  in  the  grammar  school. 
Mr.  Campbell’s  little  book  is  well  designed  to  furnish  the 
necessary  basis  for  such  work.  It  must  give  critic  and  teacher 
alike  positive  satisfaction  to  read  a  book  replete  with  fresh 
material  and  with  examples  of  good  pedagogical  sense. 

In  general  outline  the  work  conforms  closely  to  such  stand¬ 
ards  as  Kehr’s  Praktische  Geometric  fiir  Volks-  und  Fortbil- 
dungsschulen,  Holzmuller’s  Methodisches  Lehrbuch  der 
Elementar-Mathematik/  and  Professor  Hanus’s  Geometry  in 
the  grammar  school. 

The  typical  solid  is  presented  first,  since  it  can  be  exemplified 
in  nature  and  in  the  works  of  man.  The  study  of  its  proper¬ 
ties  leads  to  the  study  of  its  surface,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  plane  figures.  Chapter  xx,  on 
points  of  intersection,  will  seem  to  some  readers  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  Surveying,  chapter  xxx, 
might  have  been  longer,  but  it  contains  some  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  Constructions  like  those  on  pages  178-182  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  that  they  not  only  induce  mental  and  manual  accuracy, 
but  they  form  a  foundation  for  conventional  designs  in  art  and 
decoration.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  far-fetched  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  suggestive  engravings  add  greatly  to  the  utility  of 
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the  work.  Its  merits  will  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  ele¬ 
mentary  mathematics  generally. 

Lambert  Lincoln  Jackson 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport, N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  will  find  material  aid 
in  grasping  the  time-relationship  of  the  chief  philosophers  of 
Europe  in  Tafeln  cur  Geshichte  der  Philosophic,  by  Professor 
Stumpf  of  Berlin.  The  information  given  is  accurate,  and 
the  outline  of  the  literature  of  European  philosophy  since  1440 
very  satisfactory  (Berlin:  Speyer  u.  Peters,  1900.  4  tables, 

36  p.  I  M'.  60  pf.). - An  American  contribution  to  the 

literature  of  public  law  which  is  of  unusual  importance,  as  well 
as  of  wide  interest,  is  the  book  entitled  The  Peace  conference 
at  the  Hague,  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Rolls,  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
author’s  account  of  the  peace  conference  is  noteworthy  because 
of  its  authoritative  character,  resting  as  it  does  at  every  point 
upon  the  official  documents.  In  his  opening  and  concluding 
chapters  Dr.  Holls  interprets  the  work  of  the  conference  in 
terms  of  the  great  intellectual  and  political  movements  of  our 
time.  The  api^endices,  which  are  extremely  valuable,  contain 
the  full  text,  in  French  and  in  English,  of  the  final  act,  treaties, 
and  declarations  adopted  by  the  conference,  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  an 
account  of  the  striking  Grotius  celebration  at  Delft  on  July  4, 
1899  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  572  p. 

$3.00). - In  the  widely-known  Bibliotheque  de  Philosophie 

Contemporaine  the  latest  issue  is  La  Philosophie  de  H.  Tame, 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Auguste  Dietrich.  The  author 
is  Professor  Barzelotti  of  the  University  of  Rome.  The  study 
of  M.  Taine’s  thought  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  is  the 
only  adequate  exposition  of  his  teachings  and  tendencies 
(Paris:  F.  Alcan  et  Cie.,  1900.  448  p.  7F.  50  c.). - The 
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eleventh  number  of  Frommann’s  excellent,  Klassiker  der 
Philosophie  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Paul  Hensel.  In  brief 
compass  the  career  of  the  rugged  Scotch  thinker  is  traced  and 
his  thought  is  outlined.  The  chapter  on  Carlyle’s  philosophy 
of  history  is  especially  interesting  (Stuttgart:  Frommann’s 

Verlag,  1900.  212  p.  2  M.  50  pf.). - We  called  attention 

some  months  ago  to  the  appearance,  in  German  trans¬ 
lation,  of  Compayre’s  work  on  the  evolution  of  the  child 
mind,  as  the  first  volume  in  the  Internationale  Bibliothek  fiir 
Padagogik,  edited  by  Dr.  Christian  Ufer  in  co-operation  with 
scholars  in  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 
The  second  volume  of  this  Bibliothek  has  just  reached  us. 
It  is  a  German  translation,  from  the  Italian,  Psychologie  und 
Padagogik  des  Kinderspiels,  by  G.  A.  Colozza  of  Naples. 
The  treatment  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  is  usual  in  books 
upon  this  subject,  as  large  use  is  made  of  the  historical  and 
comparative  methods  (Altenburg:  Osker  Bonde,  1900.  272 

p.  4  M.). - Mr.  F.  I.  Carpenter  of  Chicago  University 

has  made  a  volume  of  very  intelligent  Selections  from  Byron, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  study  of  the  poet’s  style  and  intellectual 
characteristics  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co!|  1900.  412  p. 

$1.00). - Professor  L.  H.  Bailey’s  Botany  is  an  exceedingly 

attractive  text-book,  abundantly  illustrated  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  356  p.  $1.10). - In 

Comfort  and  exercise  Miss  Mary  Perry  King  has  written  a 
sane,  substantial  essay  on  normal  conduct.  It  abounds  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  good  sense  (Boston:  Small,  Ma3mard  &  Co.,  1900. 

138  p.  $1.00). - Physical  culture,  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  is 

a  book  which  at  once  challenges  attention  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity,  its  directness,  and  its  obvious  value  in  elementary 
schools  (Richmond,  Va. :  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1900. 

124  p.  25  cents). - The  eight  fairy  tales  which  Miss  Helen 

Wells  brings  together,  under  the  title  King  Kindness  and  the 
witch,  are  very  fascinating  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

1900.  1 18  p.  50  cents). - ^Lewis’s  Second  manual  of 

composition  is  a  clear-cut  treatment  of  the  subject,  amply  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  practical  way  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1900.  578  p.  90  cents). - Students  everywhere 

will  welcome  the  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  work. 
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by  Sidney  Lee,  whose  larger  book  was  accepted  as  authorita¬ 
tive  upon  its  first  appearance  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1900.  231  p.  80  cents). - With  all  due  respect 

to  the  Tolstoy  cult,  the  perpetual  wails  of  their  hero  are  be¬ 
coming  just  a  little  monotonous.  His  art  is  undoubted,  but 
not  a  few  of  his  opinions  are  as  bizarre  as  his  judgments  are 
often  unsound.  His  New  slavery  of  our  times  seems  to  us  to 
illustrate  each  of  these  characteristics  (New  York:  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  1900.  186  p.  $1.25). - The  veteran  Daniel 

Putnam  has  published  a  very  interesting  History  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  normal  school,  at  Ypsilanti.  It  will  be  found  of 
interest  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  to  all  students  of  American 
education  (Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  Published  by  the  author,  1900. 

368  p.  $1.00). - A  new  addition  to  the  attractive  Beacon 

Biographies  is  a  capital  sketch  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by 
W.  B.  S.  Clymer  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1900. 

148  p.  75  cents). - A  similar  series  is  entitled  Westminster 

Biographies,  and  it  opens  with  a  life  of  John  Wesley,  by  Frank 
Baufield  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  1900.  128  p. 

75  cents). - It  is  true,  as  the  author  of  Paul  Jones,  founder 

of  the  American  Navy,  points  out  in  his  preface  that,  despite 
the  fame  of  Paul  Jones,  knowledge  of  the  events  of  his  life  is 
not  widespread.  Mr.  A.  C.  Buell,  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
does  what  he  can  to  remedy  this  defect.  His  story  is  com¬ 
plete  and  well  written  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1900.  2  vols.,  328,  373  p.  $3.00). - In  Mr.  Saintsbury’s 

Periods  of  European  Literature,  Mr.  G.  Gregory  Smith  of 
Balliol  College  contributes  the  volume  on  The  Transition 
period,  meaning  by  this  the  main  European  literatures  of  the 
fifteenth  century  “  when,  according  to  critical  tradition,  the 
ideals  of  the  mediaeval  world  were  transfonned  to  the  fashion 
of  modern  art.”  Mr.  Smith’s  task  seems  to  us  to  be  thoroly 
well  done,  and  his  book  is  both  instructive  in  its  marshaling 
of  facts  and  sane  in  its  interpretation  of  them  (New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900.  421  p.  $1.50). - The 

Twentieth  Century  Text-books,  so  auspiciously  begun  a  year 
or  two  ago,  have  been  enriched  by  two  good  volumes — ^Jordan 
and  Kellogg’s  Animal  life,  and  Henderson  and  Woodhull’s 
Elements  of  physics.  The  former  is  the  stronger  of  the  two 
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and  gives  a  really  admirable  outline  of  animal  ecology  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  329  p.,  $1.20;  388  p., 

$1.20). - A  new  Elements  of  physics  for  school  use  by  a 

master  like  Professor  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
in  association  with  his  colleague.  Professor  Ames,  will  neces¬ 
sarily  attract  unusual  attention.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  presentation  of  the  general  principles  and  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  physics  and  the  laboratory  demonstrations,  ex¬ 
periments  and  problems  (New  York:  American  Book  Co., 

1900.  xiii  -(-  263  p.  $1.00). - Three  useful  French 

reading  books  are  Super’s  Histoire  de  France,  Brandon’s 
Dumas’s  Monte  Cristo,  and  Lewis’s  Dumas’s  La  Tulipe  Noire 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  214  p.,  75  cents;  282 

p.,  75  cents;  402  p.,  $1.00). - After  nearly  a  decade  of  ex¬ 

perience  with  their  Inductive  Latin  primer.  President  Harper 
and  Mr.  Burgess  have  prepared  a  book  called  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  Latin.  It  is  simple,  practical,  and  modern  (New 

York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  320  p.  $1.00). - In 

Government  in  Szvitzerland,  Professor  Vincent  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  given  an  accurate  and  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  political  organization  of  that  interesting  republic 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  370  p. 

$1.25). - Source  books  come  thick  and  fast,  as  the  newer 

methods  of  history  teaching  spread  over  the  country.  The 
latest  is  Miss  Kendall’s  Source  book  of  English  history,  which 
begins  with  Tacitus  and  ends  with  John  Morley  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  483  p.  $1.00). - For  use  in 

grammar  grades  Professor  Thomas  of  Haverford  has  designed 
his  Elementary  history  of  the  United  States  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  343  p.  $1.00). - Miss  Jessie  H.  Ban¬ 

croft,  whose  work  in  Brooklyn  as  director  of  physical  trainings 
has  been  very  efficient,  is  the  author  of  School  gymnastics,  a 
course  of  physical  training  with  light  apparatus.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  good  book  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  506 

p.  $1.50). - Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns  has  been  edited 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  Willard  C.  Gore  in  the  Pocket 
English  Classics  series  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1900.  185  p.  25  cents). - Der  Assistent  von  Frida 

Schanz  contains  three  simple  and  attractive  stories,  edited  by 
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A.  Beinhorn  for  school  use  (New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 

American  Book  Company,  1900.  140  p.  35  cents). - 

An  unusually  good  book  for  beginners  is  F.  Berger’s  French 
method.  The  exercises  are  particularly  rational  (Paris  and 
New  York:  F.  Berger;  Lxjndon:  D.  Stott,  1900.  190  p.  75 

cents). - Shakspere’s  Julius  Casar  has  appeared  in  Long¬ 

man’s  English  Classics,  well  edited  by  George  C.  D.  Odell 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900.  161  p.  50 

cents). - The  elements  of  German,  by  H.  C.  Bierwirth,  is 

complicated  and  difficult  and  in  so  large  a  book  form  as  to  belie 
its  title  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1900.  277  p. 

$1.25). - Fourth  book;  graded  literature  readers  fully  sus¬ 

tains  the  excellent  reputation  made  by  its  predecessors  (New 
York:  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1900.  262  p.  35  cents). 

- An  interesting  little  book,  showing  real  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  subject  is  Early  childhood,  by  Margaret 
McMillan  (London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.;  and  Syra¬ 
cuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900.  21 1  p.  $1.50). - Art  history 

in  the  high  school  is  a  synopsis  (in  English)  of  George 
Perrot’s  article  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  It  is  an  able 
plea  for  the  view  that  all  peoples  must  be  studied  thru  their  art 
history  as  well  as  thru  their  literature  ( Syracuse :  C.  W.  Bar¬ 
deen,  1900.  108  p.  50  cents). - Howard  W.  Caldwell’s 

American  history  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from 
the  colonial  records  of  various  States  put  together  with  brief 
connecting  sentences.  There  is  a  very  comprehensive  list  of 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  (Chicago:  J.  H.  Miller, 

1900.  255  p.  $1.25). - A  new  venture  in  the  editing  of 

foreign  classics  for  school  use  is  SchilleFs  Maria  Stuart,  by 
Margaretha  Muller  and  Carla  Wenckebach.  Introduction, 
notes,  and  questions  are  all  in  simple  German  and  well  done 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1900.  262  p.). - Continuous  con¬ 

tracts  for  teachers,  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  contains  food  for  thought 
for  all  teachers  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900.  47  p.  50 

cents). - An  interesting  History  of  New  York  State  for 

school  use  has  been  written  by  William  Reed  Prentice 

(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1900.  558  p.  $1.50). - In 

the  Pocket  English  Classics  series  have  appeared  Poems  front 
Shelley  and  Keats,  edited  by  Sidney  Carleton  Newsom 
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(221  p.),  Macaulay's  essays  on  Warren  Hastings,  edited 
by  Margaret  J.  Frick  (224  p.),  and  Scott’s  Ivanhoe, 
edited  by  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  (478  p.),  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  25  cents  each). - The 

Human  frame  and  the  laws  of  health  is  a  useful  little  book, 
by  Drs.  Rebman  and  Seiler,  translated  from  the  German 
by  F.  W.  Keeble  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 

148  p.  40  cents). - Diary  of  a  western  schoolmaster,  by 

J.  K.  Stapleton,  is  a  collection  of  character  studies  of  boys  of 
high-school  age.  They  are  done  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and 
contain  many  useful  suggestions  (Chicago:  Ainsworth  &  Co., 

140  p.). - A  Manual  of  personal  hygiene,  edited  by  Walter 

L.  Pyle,  is  an  excellent  and  helpful  book,  especially  valuable  to 
those  having  the  care  of  children  ( Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saun¬ 
ders  &  Co.,  1900.  344  p.  $1.50). - Anatomy,  physiology,  and 

hygiene  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  revised  and  with  many 
new  illustrations  and  additions  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900. 

490  p.  $1.20). - Two  new  and  comprehensive  physiologies 

are  A  general  physiology  for  high  schools,  by  M.  L.  Macy  and 
H.  W.  Norris  (New  York :  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  408  p. 

$1.10),  and  High  school  physiology,  by  Henry  F.  Hewes 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  320  p.  $1.00). 

Both  are  so  one-sided  upon  the  alcohol  question  as  to  meet  with 
the  unqualified  approval  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt. - Founda¬ 

tions  of  French,  by  Fred  Davis  Aldrich,  aims  to  give  a  quick 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1900.  177  p.). - Oriental  pen  sketches,  by  Finley  Acker, 

is  a  collection  of  newspaper  articles  gathered  into  book  form. 
It  is  chatty  and  amusing,  but  very  superficial  (Philadelphia: 

Press  of  the  McLaughlin  Bros.,  1900.  109  p.). - The 

Spanish  verb,  by  Lieut.  Peter  E.  Traub,  embodies  the  system 
now  in  use  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  The  pronunciation 
used  is  that  of  the  Spanish-American  speech  as  found  in  our 
Island  possessions  at  the  present  day  (New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co.,  19CX).  209  p.  $1.00). 

Julius  Hortvel’s  A  manual  of  elementary  practical  physics  is 
an  excellent  book  of  its  kind  (Minneapolis:  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1900.  255  p.). 
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EDITORIAL 


The  unofficial  announcement  that  Mr.  Gil- 

RetiremMt  of  jg  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the 

resi  ent  i  man  Hopkins  University,  after  twenty-five 

years  of  service,  has  called  forth  many  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  of  regret.  It  may  truly  be  said,  we  think,  that  Mr. 
Gilman’s  policy  at  Baltimore  drove  the  entering  wedge  which 
finally  brought  about  a  separation  between  the  ideal  of  a  col¬ 
lege  and  that  of  a  university  in  the  minds  of  those  intelligently 
and  reflectively  interested  in  education.  The  superposition  of 
a  university  upon  a  college  as  carried  out  by  Presidents  Bar¬ 
nard  and  Low  at  Columbia  and  by  President  White  at  Cornell, 
or  the  development  of  a  university  out  of  and  by  means  of  a 
college  as  by  President  Eliot  at  Harvard,  were  understood  at 
first  by  but  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  started  upon  a  university  plane  and  by  university 
methods,  and  from  the  very  beginning  it  has  served  to  keep 
that  plane  and  those  methods  before  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people.  The  stimulus  it  has  given  to  other  institu¬ 
tions  thru  precept  and  by  example  can  never  be  accurately 
estimated.  The  six  hundred  men  who  hold  its  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  are  scattered  thru  the  faculties  of  a  hundred 
colleges,  and  they  are  applying  there,  to  the  solution  of  differ¬ 
ent  problems,  the  ideals  and  the  methods  which  they  carried 
away  from  their  student-life  at  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  has  reached  with  its  influence  every  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  America,  and  it  has  led  in  representing 
American  scholarship  to  the  world  with  dignity  and  with 
effectiveness. 

To  teach,  to  investigate,  and  to  publish,  with  all  learning  for 
its  province  and  with  broadly  educated  men  and  women  for  its 
instruments,  are  the  distinctive  university  functions.  How 
persistently  and  how  efficiently  Mr.  Gilman  and  his  associates 
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have  guided  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  these  paths, 
everyone  knows.  Mr  Gilman  will  bear  with  him  into  his 
chosen  retirement  the  esteem  and  the  affectionate  good  wishes 
of  every  American  teacher.  It  will  be  the  universal  wish  and 
hope  that  the  future  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  may  be 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  promise,  and  that  Mr,  Gilman’s 
successor  may  labor  in  his  spirit  and  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  ideals.  Mr,  Gilman  himself  will,  we  trust,  be’ 
spared  many  years  to  justify  once  more  the  judgment  of 
Cicero :  Non  viribus  out  velocitate  aut  celeritate  corporutn  res 
magnce  geruntur,  sed  consilio,  auctoritate,  sententia;  quibus 
non  modo  non  orbari,  sed  autem  augeri,  senectus  solet. 


The  first  of  the  important  university  reports 

President  Low  s  reach  US  is  that  of  President  Low  of  Co- 
Report 

lumbia.  In  its  recital  of  events  and  of  poli¬ 
cies,  in  its  appended  tables  and  reports  of  deans  and  of  the 
treasurer,  it  extends  to  over  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  little 
short  of  an  encyclopedia  of  information  and  suggestion.  For 
the  first  time  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  deans’  reports,  and  Dr.  Canfield’s  first  year  of 
library  administration  is  fittingly  closed  by  an  able  and  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  library  policy. 

The  gifts  during  the  year  for  permanent  purposes  reached 
a  total  of  $450,550,  and  for  immediate  expenditure  they 
amounted  to  $103,430.29,  or  nearly  $554,000  in  all.  The 
total  cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  university,  exclusive 
of  interest  charges,  was  almost  $950,000.  The  deficiency  was 
$17,328.47. 

There  are  375  officers  of  instruction  and  of  administration, 
87  of  whom  are  of  professional  rank.  The  student  body  num¬ 
bered  3958,  the  number  of  those  holding  a  bachelor’s  degree 
being  926.  Each  year  finds  Columbia’s  constituency  larger 
in  number,  better  in  quality,  and  drawn  from  a  wider  area. 

President  Low  dwells  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
final  inclusion  within  the  university  of  Barnard  College,  for 
women,  and  of  Teachers  College,  for  both  men  and  women; 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  summer  session  of  the  university; 
and  upon  the  new  and  wholly  admirable  arrangement  for  col- 
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lege  admission.  The  whole  report  will  well  repay  careful 
study. 

The^Problem  of  The  organization  and  activity  of  the  College 
College  Admis-  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  and  the  appointment, 
by  authority  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  of  a  strong  committee  with  Secretary 
Frank  A.  Hill  at  its  head  to  report  upon  a  similar  plan  for  that 
territory,  seem  to  us  to  mark  the  approaching  end  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  vexatious  problems  of  our  American  educa¬ 
tion.  When  this  problem  of  transition  from  school  to  college 
is  solved  satisfactorily,  the  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  able 
to  multiply  their  efficiency  many  fold,  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  going  on  to  a  period  of  study  in  a  college  or  a  scientific 
school  ought  to  be  greatly  increased. 

The  appearance  of  Document  No.  i  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land  is  a  reminder  that  the  work  of  the  Board  has  entered  upon 
its  sternly  practical  phase,  and  that  it  asks  for  the  support  of 
every  college  and  of  every  secondary  school  not  only  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  but  in  the  country.  When  the 
New  England  Board  comes  into  existence,  it  is  not  unsafe  to 
predict  that  the  two  will  unite  and  form  a  single  body  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  entire  territory  east  of  the  Ohio  River  and  north  of 
the  Potomac.  In  time  there  may  be  but  one  such  Board  for 
the  entire  country. 

The  treasurership  of  the  Middle  States  Board  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  city.  Mr,  Hendrix  is  a 
trustee  of  Cornell  University,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served 
with  distinction  as  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  education  of  every  grade. 

For  its  associate  secretary  the  Board  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr,  William  E.  Waters,  formerly 
president  of  Wells  College.  Dr.  Waters  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1878,  and  spent  two  years  in  graduate  study  before  entering 
upon  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  Hughes  high  school,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  In  1883  he  returned  to  Yale  as  a  tutor,  and  spent 
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four  years  there,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  1887.  For  four  years  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  clas¬ 
sical  philology  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  then 
served  for  six  years  as  president  of  Wells  College.  Dr. 
Waters  resigned  his  presidency  a  few  months  ago  in  order  to 
devote  himself  for  a  time  to  his  studies  in  classical  philology. 
He  interrupts  these  studies  only  in  part  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  Document  No.  i  above  referred  to  makes  perfectly  clear 
the  origin,  purposes,  and  policy  of  the  Board,  and  by  implica¬ 
tion  answers  the  objections  which  have  at  times  been  raised  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  any  such  plan. 

The  real  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Board  is  to  be  found  in  the 
recommendations  of  two  committees  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary-school 
studies  of  which  President  Eliot  was  chairman,  which  reported 
in  1894,  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  of  which  Associate  Superintendent  Nightingale  of 
Chicago  was  chairman,  which  reported  in  1899.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principles  agreed  upon  by  these  committees  are  com¬ 
pletely  recognized  in  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  New  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  principles  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  A  subject  taught  in  a  secondary  school  should  not  be 
treated  differently  for  pupils  who  are  going  to  college,  for  those 
who  are  going  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who,  pre¬ 
sumably,  are  going  to  neither. 

This  is  vital,  for  it  means  that  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  accept  for  admission  a  subject  when  taught  as  it  may 
best  be  taught  to  pupils  of  secondary-school  age  and  that  they 
do  not  require  a  treatment  peculiar  to  themselves  or  to  any  of 
them. 

2.  If  a  secondary-school  subject  is  to  have  its  full  value,  it 
must  be  pursued  for  an  adequate  time.  A  program  of  a  few 
subjects  thoroly  studied  is  far  preferable  to  a  program  of  many 
subjects,  each  pursued  for  but  a  short  time. 

3.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  scientific  schools 
should  be  as  extended  and  as  thoro  as  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college. 
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4.  The  principle  of  election  should  be  recognized  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  * 

It  is  also  recognized,  and  for  the  first  time,  both  that  a  college 
is  not  a  mere  individual  standing  alone,  but  a  representative  of 
a  type,  obligated  to  co-operate  with  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  matters  common  to  them  all,  and  that 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  colleges,  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Thru 
co-operation  between  colleges  and  between  colleges  and 
schools  it  will  be  far  easier  than  ever  before  to  act  upon  the 
wise  suggestion  made  by  President  Hadley  before  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and 
make  the  college  admission  examinations  tests  of  the  power 
to  take  up  the  work  which  is  to  follow  rather  than  tests  of 
past  accomplishment  merely.  The  leveling  or  deadening 
tendency  of  what  are  sometimes  called  “  Chinese  examina¬ 
tions  ”  can  also  be  more  readily  guarded  against,  because  of  the 
scrutiny  which  the  examination  tests  must  undergo  before 
being  accepted  for  use  by  the  Board. 

It  has  been  feared  by  some  that  the  presence  of  secondary- 
school  teachers  upon  the  Board  would  give  the  pupils  of  those 
teachers  an  unfair  advantage  in  the  examinations.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  the 
presence  upon  the  Board  of  secondary-school  representatives 
far  outweighs  the  disadvantage  due  to  any  such  danger  as  is 
indicated,  even  if  that  danger  really  exists.  The  real  answer 
to  the  suggestion  must  lie  in  the  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  representatives.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  man  of 
sufficient  reputation  and  standing  to  be  chosen  to  membership 
upon  the  Board  would  betray  his  trust. 

To  us  the  movement  is  full  of  highest  promise.  We  hope 
to  hear  it  announced  within  a  few  weeks  that  substantially  no 
other  college  admission  examinations  than  those  of  the  Board 
will  be  held  in  the  Middle  States  next  June;  that  at  every  col¬ 
lege  upon  one  and  the  same  day  the  Board’s  examinations  will 
be  held  in  lieu  of  a  separate  admission  examination;  that  all 
such  examinations  at  distant  points  may  be  held  by  the  Board 
only;  and  that  secondary  schools  generally  will  require  for 
graduation  the  ability  to  pass  the  Board’s  examinations  in  a 
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specified  number  of  subjects,  say  three  or  four,  whether  these 
subjects  are  designated  or  left  to  the  choice  of  the  student. 


State  Superintendent  Harvey  of  Wisconsin, 
Notes  and  News  president  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  announces  an  attractive  and  useful  program  for  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  February  26,  27,  amd 
28  next.  The  principal  evening  address  will  be  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  of  Yale. 


A  new  type  of  institute,  which  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of 
imitation,  is  announced  from  Wisconsin.  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Harvey  has  recently  held  for  four  days  an  institute 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  seven  State 
normal  schools.  Section  meetings  were  held  as  well  as  general 
,  meetings,  and  at  each  session  topics  announced  long  in  ad¬ 
vance  were  studied  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  assigned  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  gathering  as  this  of 
the  professional  leaders  of  a  great  State  ought  to  produce 
markedly  successful  results. 


We  postpone  until  next  month  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  changes  in  the  law  governing  the  New  York  city  school 
system  proposed  by  the  charter  revision  commission.  In  al¬ 
most  every  respect  the  changes  are  improvements  and  simply 
carry  a  few  steps  farther  the  principles  underlying  the  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  of  the  past  decade.  We  dissent  most  em¬ 
phatically,  however,  from  the  recommendation  that  the 
so-called  Davis  salary  schedule  be  repealed.  To  do  this  is  to 
throw  back  into  the  vortex  of  politics  the  whole  teaching  force 
and  its  interests.  The  arguments  which  in  1900  compelled 
the  passage  of  the  Davis  law  ought  to  prevent  its  repeal  in 
1901. 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  the  Charleston  meeting  appeared  early  in  De- 
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cember.  It  is  as  well  arranged  as  usual,  and  much  smaller 
than  for  some  years  past.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  single 
paper  in  the  volume  is  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  scholarly  review  of  the 
educational  progress  of  the  year,  read  before  the  Council. 


By  the  death  of  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  American  education  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  of 
its  foremost  representatives  at  the  very  height  of  his  useful¬ 
ness  and  influence.  The  next  issue  of  the  Review  will  con¬ 
tain  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  had  won  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  thru 
his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  and  thru  his  professional 
work  at  Ann  Arbor.  In  the  National  Educational  Association 
he  was  one  of  the  small  group  of  leaders  whose  characteristics 
are  scholarship,  earnestness,  and  breadth  of  view  and  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  was  a  vigorous  debater,  keenly  analytic  in  his 
thought,  and  gifted  with  unusual  powers  of  expression.  Dr. 
Hinsdale  will  be  sadly  missed,  not  only  in  his  own  university, 
but  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  fellow-students. 


The  London  School  Board  elections  resulted  in  a  slight  gain 
for  the  moderate  party,  although  the  progressives  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Board  for  the  next  three  years.  The  new  Board 
contains  28  progressives,  25  moderates,  and  2  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics.  The  decrease  of  votes  cast,  as  compared  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1897,  was  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent. 


The  paper  by  Mr.  Dana  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review  was  originally  prepared  as  an  address  before  the 
New  York  State  Teachers’  Association  and  was  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  that  body  in  July  last.  Its  concrete,  practical 
character  excited  much  attention. 


